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IN  homage  to  the  memory  of  Don  Manuel  Torres,  first  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  as  such  the  first  Latin  American  diplomatic  agent  officially 
received  by  the  Washington  (lovernment,  there  was  unveiled 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  July,  1926,  a  beautiful  bronze  tablet, 
which  bears  the  following  inscription: 


In  memory  of 
MANUKL  TORRES 


As  Minister  of  the  Repul>lic  of  Colomina  he  was  tiie  First 
Latin  American  Dijjlomatic  Representative  in 
the  United  States  of  America 


Tribute  from  tlie  Government  of  Coloml>ia  and  from  Pinla- 
delphia  Descendants  of  ins  Friends,  July  20,  1920 


This  tribute  to  one  of  the  foremost  protagonists  of  Latin  American 
independence  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  not  far 
from  the  spot  in  the  churchyard  where  the  remains  of  Torres  were 
laid  to  rest  on  July  17,  1822. 

The  unveiling  ceremony  was  opened  with  a  fervent  invocation  by 
the  Rev.  Father  J.  Cassidy.  Following  the  prayer,  addresses  were 
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made  by  the  Minister  of  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Sesquicentennial  E.xposition, 
representing  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia;  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  director 
general  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  who 
accepted  the  tablet  in  the  name  of  St.  Mary’s  (’hurch;  by  Mr. 
Milton  Campbell,  president  of  the  II.  K.  Mulford  Co.,  who,  in  the 
name  of  that  honorable  firm,  announced  the  creation  of  the  Manuel 
Torres  Prize,  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  thesis  on  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  tropical  diseases  presented  on  graduation  by  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Bogota,  Colombia;  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Stotes- 
bury,  of  the  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  Sesquicentennial  E.xposition; 
and  by  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  secretary  of  the  Manuel  Torres 
memorial  committee.  The  ceremony  closed  with  the  benediction, 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Father  Burke,  coadjutor  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  lack  of  space  only  Doctor  Olaya’s 
address  and  that  of  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  can  be  given  here. 

Address  bv  his  Excellency  the  Minister  op  Colombia, 
IIoN.  Enrique  Olaya 

Mr.  Mayor,  Members  of  the  Manuel  Torres  Memorial  Committee,  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  gathered  here  to-day  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
man  who  pa8.sed  away  in  this  city  of  Philadelphia  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  after  having  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
Spanish  America.  Through  these  streets  which  stretch  before  our  view  passed 
the  funeral  cortf^ge  of  Don  Manuel  Torres,  and  his  mortal  remains  lie  buried  in 
thfs  cemetery  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  on  the  walls  of  which  we  are  almut  to  dedicate 
a  bronze  tablet  recording  his  name  and  deeds. 

On  that  day,  June  17,  1822,  the  ships  anchored  in  the  Delaware  lowere<l  their 
flags  to  half-mast  in  sign  of  mourning;  si)ecial  representatives  of  the  Fctleral 
Government  and  of  the  United  States  .4rmy  and  Navy  joined  in  the  expression 
of  grief  over  the  passing  of  this  friendly  diplomat,  while  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  which  Torres  had  made  his  home  for  more  than  25  years,  rendered  its  tribute 
in  honor  of  the  state.sman  and  gentleman  who  by  reason  of  his  outstanding  gifts 
of  intelligence  and  character  had  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  so  many  hearts. 
So  remarkable  were  his  merits  and  so  great  were  the  virtues  which  adorned  the 
moral  character  of  Don  Manuel  Torres  that  time  has  failed  to  obscure  them;  and 
to-<lay,  after  the  passage  of  a  century,  the  Government  of  Columbia  and  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia— some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  friends  of  this 
illustrious  man — are  renewing  in  this  place  the  testimony  of  their  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

.\  few  days  liefore  his  death  Torres  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  credentials  of  the  Columbian  Government  by  virtue 
of  which  he  became  its  first  diplomatic  agent  in  Washington.  That  act — namely, 
the  official  reception  for  the  first  time  in  Washington  of  the  representative  of  a 
Latin  American  Republic,  in  full  sovereignty  and  inde|)endence  after  a  long  and 
cruel  war — was  the  crowning  |>oint  «»f  prolonged  lalmrs  conducterl  by  an  expert 
hand.  It  not  only  marked  the  official  friendship  existing  between  the  two 
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Republics  but,  also,  the  initial  |)oiiit  in  a  continental  ix)licy  destined  to  reach 
extraordinary  pro|K>rtions. 

Tlie  reception  of  the  new  ininister  at  The  White  House  was  attended  by  very 
moving  eireuiustanees,  for  Torres  was  so  near  tlie  end  of  his  physical  strength 
that  it  was  with  diHieidty  he  could  stand,  aecordiiif;  to  the  memoirs  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  When  Torres  s|H)ke  to  President  Monroe  of  the  transcendent 
ini|K)rtance  to  the  .\merican  Continent  of  the  recognition  of  the  new  Repuldic,  he 
was  overcome  by  emotion,  and  the  Presirlent  was  hardly  less  moved  as  he,  in 
turn,  s|x>ke  of  the  great  interest  of  the  United  States  Government  and  people  in 
tlie  future  of  the  nation  whom  Torres  voiced  on  that  historic  day.  Thus  was 
initiated  a  new  era  which,  overcoming  the  inevitable  difficulties  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  great  idea,  will  end  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  pur|)o.ses  and  the 
ideal  unfalteringly  followed  by  the  statesman  whose  memory  we  honor,  namely, 
the  unity  of  intere.sts  and  rights  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  New  World. 

The  clear-sighted  spirit  of  Torres  never  for  one  moment  doubted  the  wi.sdom 
of  this  orientation  of  .American  international  policy,  and  in  his  efforts  toward  its 
reali/.ation  he  became  the  prophet  and  man  of  faith  who  won  a  clear  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  peoples  whose  ultimate  greatness  and  felicity  justified  all  his 
vigilance  and  anxiety.  The  e|K)ch  in  which  the  mission  of  Torres  was  developed 
is  one  of  those  decisive  periods  which,  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  deter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  the  nations.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Colombia  and  of  the 
entire  .American  Continent  that  the  generation  which  then  had  the  direction  of 
affairs  was,  in  heroism  and  clear-sightedness,  in  unselfishness  and  faithfulness, 
worthy  of  the  high  duties  of  the  hour.  If  on  the  field  of  battle  heroic  deeds  were 
necessary,  if  the  combat  had  to  be  carried  to  the  ultimate  limits  of  sacrifice,  the 
lalK)r  of  intelligence  and  prevision  to  be  realized  in  the  cabinets  of  the  statesmen 
was  no  less  necessary  and  demanded  the  most  brilliant  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit.  In  this  civil  and  diplomatic  activity  the  task  of  establishing  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  of  .America  with  the  new  nations  to  the  South  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  and  equality  occupied  a  place  of  prime  importance.  This  task, 
in  so  far  as  it  concerned  Greater  Colombia,  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  Torres, 
and  he  accomplished  it  with  such  skill,  such  foresight,  so  clear  an  understanding 
of  its  transcendent  importance  for  the  future,  that  not  onl3'  did  his  contemporaries 
recognize  his  ability  and  achievements,  but  the  judgment  of  historj’  has  sub- 
sequentlv'  confirmed  their  opinion.  The  communications  which  he  addressed 
to  his  own  Government  and  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  accounts 
preserved  of  his  conversations  with  President  Monroe,  give  him  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  historic  personages  who  at  that  time  laid  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  foreign  policx'  of  the  American  Republics.  Those  documents,  whose  main 
objective,  invariablj-  one  and  the  same,  constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  in  rai.sing  that  fabric  of  moral  principles  which  enables  the  people 
of  this  continent  to  jwess  forward,  moved  b,v  one  and  the  .same  conception  of 
international  harmony. 

The  legislators  and  statesmen  in  the  lhiite<l  States,  who  shared  the  .same  high 
ideal,  found  in  Torres  a  collaborat«)r  who  was  as  able  as  enthusiastic.  When, 
therefore,  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  authorizcHl  the  sending  of  diplomatic 
agents  to  the  newly  independent  nations  of  South  .America,  Henry  Clay,  one 
of  the  most  generous  and  eloquent  leaders  of  the  movement  for  such  action, 
addres.sed  Torres  in  words  of  fervent  rejoieing.  “The  eause  of  South  .America  has 
at  la.st  prevailed,’’  wrote  Clay  in  informing  him  of  the  auspicious  news;  “the 
Hou.se  yesterday  by  a  majority  of  80  to  75  adopted  my  re.solution,  which  has  for 
its  object,  substantially,  the  recognition  of  the  independent  governments.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  occasion.  It  has  btsm  to  me  a  day  of  proud  and  deep 
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TllK  I'NVKILINU  OK  TAHLET 

Th<>  Minister  of  ('dlnmliia  uud  Mailame  Olaya  imnio<liatel.v  after  the  iinveilitiK  of  the 
ineniorial  tal)let  to  Dim  Manuel  Torres 
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satisfaction.  What  is  nuicli  more  imi)ortaMt,  its  moral  teiuloncy  everywhere  will 
l)e  deeply  felt.” 

From  that  time  to  this,  the  .sentiments  which  Henry  Clay  thus  expres.sed  and 
which  Torres  had  .served  with  etnnplete  devotion  have  gained  in  power  and  .sig¬ 
nificance.  Fach  |)a.s.sinK  day  has  hut  thrown  into  luKher  relief  the  ju.stice  of  tho.se 
ideas  and  the  clear  vision  of  the  minds  which  >fave  them  heiiiK-  Po.sterity  hnt 
renders  them  due  justice,  and  when  we  a.ssemhle  for  such  a  trihute  as  this,  it  is 
not  oidy  proudly  to  recall  the  initiators  of  that  movement,  hut  to  draw  strength 
and  inspiration  from  the  example  of  their  great  deeds.  If  to  Torres,  as  to  Clay 
and  to  all  the  men  who  shed  luster  on  that  period  of  continental  history,  it  were 
now  given  to  return  to  life,  we  could  he  certain,  knowing  what  they  were,  that 
their  mo.st  heartfelt  de.sire  would  he  to  hehold  the  .American  Repuhlics  closely 
united  under  the  prt)tection  of  liberty — liberty  which,  150  years  ago,  received  here 
in  Philadelphia  one  of  the  most  important  affirmations  in  the  hi.story  of  the  human 
race;  that  those  Repuhlics  should  enjoy  the  prosperity  springing  from  that  lilx'rty 
which,  while  it  materially  strengthens  the  peoples,  also  exalts  them  morally; 
and  that,  finally,  under  the  aegis  of  ju.stice  which,  reinforcing  and  cementing  the 
mutually  indi.ssoluhle  bunds  of  fraternity  and  friendship,  the  approximation  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  .American  Continent  may  he  achieved. 

REMARKS  BY  HON.  W.  FREELAND  KENDRICK,  MAYOR  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  mayor  of  Philadcdphia  is  the  accpiiring  of  what 
might  Ihj  termed  an  intensive  historical  education  in  our  local  points  of  interest. 
Few  pha.ses  of  this  have  appealed  more  to  me  than  the  study  of  the  early  links 
which  hind  this  city  perhaps  even  more  so  than  almost  any  of  our  older  .American 
ones  to  our  friends  and  neighlrors  to  the  south  of  us.  It  has  l)een  my  particular 
concern  in  this  Stwquicentennial  year  to  do  everything  ix)ssihle  to  have  these 
pt)int8  of  contact  marked  and  some  definite  record  made  of  them  for  future 
generations,  in  order  that  the  children  of  the  present  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
should  know  what  part  their  ancestors  have  played  in  bringing  atmut  friendly 
relations  with  our  sister  Repuhlics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Over  a  year  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  Colombian  patriot,  Manuel  Torres,  had  lieen  discovered  in  the  churchyard 
of  Old  St.  Mary’s  Church,  which  is  not  merely  one  of  the  most  historic  religious 
e<lifices  in  this  city,  hut  is  also  one  of  the  most  striking  living  proofs  of  the  earlier 
relations  of  Philadelphia  with  many  foreign  countries.  Here  are  buried  a  numljer 
of  refugees  who  came  180  years  ago  from  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo;  here  are 
to  Ix!  found  many  other  proofs  of  our  early  foreign  contacts,  such  as  the  memory 
of  John  Ix'amy,  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  this  church,  who  was  the  first  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  send  a  ship  to  what  is  now  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
The  John,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  vessel  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ever 
to  enter  the  broad  waters  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

But  while  these  early  mercantile  contacts  are  imi>urtant,  we  should  never 
forget  that  this  church  has  always  preserved  as  a  hallowed  memory  the  story  of  a 
man  to  whom  i)erhai)S  more  than  anyt)ne  else  of  his  ct)untrynien,  or  of  the  jH'ople 
from  Ixitin  .America,  the  recognition  of  their  indeixMulence  is  due.  It  has  always 
IxHMi  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  those  Philadelphians  who  Ixdieve  that  this  city  is 
an  inspiration  in  the  advancement  of  freedom  and  lilx.‘rty,  to  know  that  Manuel 
Torres  resided  in  this  city  for  at  least  25  years.  He  was  not  a  man  of  wealth 
though  he  attracted  some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  to  his  support.  He  was 
a  man  whose  farseeing,  generous,  and  indomitable  persistency  brought  about, 
after  re|x*ated  endeavors,  the  recognition  of  his  country  by  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  Government  on  June  14,  1S22.  Torres,  who  had  worn  out  his 
never  robust  strength  by  his  efforts  for  freedom,  died  sixm  afterwards,  on  July  15, 


ST.  .MARYS  CHURCH.  PHILAUELPHIA 

On  the  walls  of  which  a  hronze  tablet  wtis  phu-eil  July  20,  1020,  in  commemoration 
of  Don  Manuel  Torres.  This  tablet  was  presented  by  the  Ouvernment  of  Colom¬ 
bia  and  by  some  of  the  descemlants  of  the  Philadelphia  friends  of  Torres,  who 
asked  the  privilege  of  Joining  in  this  tribute.  The  tablet  is  seen  next  to  the  door 
on  the  right  of  the  picture 
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1822,  and  was  buried  twt)  days  later  not  far  from  the  bronze  tablet  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  Colombia  have  honored  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
presenting  to  us  in  his  memory. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  thank  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
Colombia,  the  honorable  members  of  Congress  of  Colombia,  and  their  distin¬ 
guished  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Doctor  Uestrepo,  and  through  them  the 
IHJople  of  our  sister  Republic  of  Colombia,  for  this  very  generous  gift  to  our  city. 
We  are  particularly  honored  by  the  fact  that  the  presentation  of  this  tablet  in 
its  historical  surroundings  is  made  by  the  distinguished  Minister  of  Colombia  in 
Washington,  Dr.  Enritpic  Olaya,  a  man  who  is  not  merely  most  highly  regarded 
in  his  own  country  but  w’ho  has  already  made  many  warm  friends  in  our  own 
by  his  cordial  and  sympathetic  manner  and  the  unremitting  attention  that  he 
gives  tt)  his  duties.  In  the  name  of  the  2,000,000  people  of  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  I  thank  you  most  heartily,  Mr.  Minister,  for  the  great  honor  and  compli¬ 
ment  that  your  country  has  ])aid  us,  and  I  wish  to  express  the  hu|)e  that  all  of 
our  citizens  might  sec  this  tablet  and  learn  from  it  the  lesson  of  patriotism  and 
self-<lenial  which  is  taught  by  the  memory  of  the  martyr — Manuel  Torres. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  since  I  became  mayor  of  Philadelphia  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  increase  our  friendly  relations  with  the  South 
.\nierican  countries.  We  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  the  improvement 
of  the  port,  effecting  what  we  consider  to  be  a  distinct  advance  over  our  former 
facilities,  and  we  greatly  hope  that  merchants  and  shippers  from  Colombia  will 
make  full  use  of  the  faeilities  of  our  department  of  wharves,  docks,  and  ferries. 
We  pos.st*s8  ample  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  Colombian  coffee,  goatskins,  and 
other  products  of  your  great  land.  I  shall  always  rememl)er  as  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  features  of  my  administration  that  during  it  our  steamship  facilities  with 
Colombia  have  l)een  greatly  increased,  and  that  we  now  have  direct  sailings  from 
Philadelphia  to  a  numl)er  of  Colombian  |X)rts.  Many  of  our  manufacturers  have 
constantly  developed  the  volume  of  their  sales  to  Colombia  and  I  have  Ijeen 
informed  that  in  many  of  the  smallest  Colombian  cities  articles  are  found  which 
l)ear  the  slogan  “  Made  in  Philadelphia.”  I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  commerce 
is  reciprocative,  and  that  we  are  continuing  to  buy  from  your  great  land,  as  well 
as  to  .sell  to  you.  You  will  find  that  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  are  displaying 
the  same  honesty  and  energy  to-day  as  in  the  days  when  he  whom  we  are  com-* 
inemorating  here  first  drew  for  them  the  picture  of  the  development  of  South 
.\inerican  trade. 

.\t  the  funeral  of  Manuel  Torres  104  years  ago,  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  was  unfortunately  indisposed  by  illness  and  eould  not  attend.  We  read, 
however,  that  the  city  council  attended  in  a  Ixidy  and  many  other  city  officials 
accompanied  them  to  honor  the  memory  of  that  great  patriot.  To-day  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  spi^aking  for  the  city  council,  as  well  as  for  all  the  citizens,  in 
a.ssuring  you  that  the  memory  of  Manuel  Torres  will  never  die,  and  that  our 
friendly  relations  with  the  great  country  which  your  excellency  so  worthily 
represtMits  will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  we  are  united  by  the  blue  ocean  and 
by  the  fri'e  air  of  the  .Andes.  I  hope  it  will  not  Ik?  long  l)efore  we  can  extend  our 
airplane  service  to  Colombia  to  intensify  the.se  friendly  relations  in  a  manner 
never  dreamed  of  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  Manuel  Torres  in  his  love  and  devotion  to  Colombia 
during  the  long  years  of  service  in  a  foreign  land  might  well  have 
said,  paraphrasing  the  words  of  Rupert  Brooke: 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there’s  a  corner  of  a  foreign  field 

That  is  forever  Colombia. 


1 

THK  results  of  the  Bolivarian  Congress  which  assembled  in 
Panama,  dune  IS  to  25,  as  hrieily  summarized  hy  Dr.  Kdu- 
ardo  Posada,  distinfiuished  publicist  and  member  of  the 
Colombian  delej;ation,  is,  in  Kiifijlish  version,  as  follows: 

The  Bolivarian  Congrt'ss  was  well  attended  not  only  hy  the  ottieially  appointed 
delegations  from  practically  all  the  American  Governments  but  by  many  others 
representing  iHlueational,  historical,  and  other  cultural  entities.  In  the  prelim¬ 
inary  session  Dr.  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira,  Seeretarj’  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Panama,  who  has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  promotive  and  organizing  work, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Congress,  the  heads  of  each  national  delegation  l)eing 
ap|K>inUHl  vice  presidents.  In  addition  to  the  President  of  each  of  the  Latin 
.American  Rt'publics  and  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Panama,  the  following 
honorary  presidents  were  voted  by  acclamation:  His  Majesty  Don  .Alfonso  XIII, 
King  of  Spain;  His  Majesty  George  V,  King  of  England;  Her  Majesty  Wilhelmina, 
Queen  of  Holland;  Dr.  Balta.sar  Brum,  former  President  of  Cruguay;  Dr.  Ix*o  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General  Pan  .American  rnion;  Dr.  Janies  Brown  Scott,  swre- 
tary  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  Dr.  .Antonio  Sanchez  de 
Bustamente,  |K‘rmanent  memlier  of  the  Court  of  International  Justice. 

The  previous  appointment  as  swretary  general  by  the  Panama  Government  of 
Sr.  Julio  Guardia  Vieto,  distinguished  diplomat,  who  at  one  time  was  Charge 
d’.Affaires  of  Panama  in  Columbia,  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Congress. 
In  addition  five  committees  were  appointed  to  consider  and  report  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  of  one  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

The  inaugural  session,  which  took  place  in  the  National  Theater,  was  opiuied  hy 
the  President  of  Panama,  Rodolfo  Chiari,  who  delivered  an  interesting  and 
eloquent  address,  followed  by  brief  sjieeches,  none  occupying  more  than  10 
minutes,  from  each  head  of  delegation,  and  the  playing  of  the  respective  national 
anthems.  The  United  States  Minister,  John  Glover  South,  spoke  in  English, 
and  the  delegate  from  Haiti,  in  French.  This  session  may  be  described  as  the 
apotheosis  of  Bolivar  in  three  languages. 

The  five  additional  .se.ssions  were  held  in  the  Institiito  Nacional,  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  building  of  which  any  nation  might  well  lie  proud.  There  was,  also,  still 
another  session,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting,  held  in  the  same 
mla  in  which  the  t^ongre.ss  of  182ti  took  place,  and  in  which  a  numlKT  of  brilliant 
addre.s.ses  were  made,  notably  that  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Robledo,  a  (^ilombian  delegate 
now  resident  in  Washington,  which  was  greatly  admired.  [7Vie  text  of  which 
follows  the  close  of  this  article.] 

The  conference,  which  was  marked  by  the  greatest  harmony  throughout, 
approved  the  following  recommendations: 

A  riH'ommendation  toward  increaised  cooperation,  fraternity  and  .solidarity 
among  the  ix*oples  of  the  American  Continent,  to  the  end  that  existing  differences 
may  di.sap|M>ar;  a  recommendation  embodying  the  principle  that  an  act  coiu- 
958 
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mitti'd  ii^jaiiist  aity  American  iiatiun  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  international  law- 
const  it  ntes  an  offense  against  alt,  eatling  for  uniforin  action;  the  urgent  need  of 
intensified  instruction,  Intth  civic  and  intellectual,  f»>r  the  indigenous  races. 


The  Government  of  Panama  was  authorized  to  take  up  with  the  Governments 


of  V'eneznela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Bolivia  the  celebration  with  appro¬ 
priate  splendor  of  the  coming  centenary  of  the  liberator’s  death,  the  Quinta  de  i 

San  Pedro  Alejandrino  to  be  transformed  into  a  great  sanctuary  and  shrine  of  \ 

.\inerican  lil)erty;  votes  of  thanks  were  given  the  Pan  American  Union  for  its  : 

unfailing  c<M)|H*ration  in  the  work  of  Pan  .\mericanism,  to  the  city  of  Panama  for  .  ^ 

its  hospitality  to  the  congress,  and  to  Benllinre,  the  sculptor  of  the  Pan  Amer-  t 

ican  moimment  to  Bolivar.  Grindings  were  also  extended  to  the  SiK-iety  of  . 

.\incricanist.s  in  Paris.  i 

The  erection  of  a  monument  to  Henry  C’lay,  the  advocate  of  Pan  American  , 

indeiK'iidcnce,  was  recommended;  the  memory  of  .\lejandro  Petidn,  the  illustrious 
Haitian  patriot  and  patron  of  the  liberating  campaign,  and  that  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Central  .\me,rican,  Cecilio  del  Valle,  were  recommended  to  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  .\merica;  votes  of  admiration  and  esteem  were  extended  in 
lucniory  of  George  Cunning,  British  Chancellor  and  friend  of  American  lif)erty, 
and  similarly  to  James  Mourm',  Henry  Clay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Quincy 
•Adams,  as  also  to  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  1S26.  It  was  re.solved  to  , 

as.semble  anew  the  Caracas  Congress  of  1830,  and  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
Bolivarian  societies  in  every  country  of  the  New  World. 

\  vote  of  homage  was  given  in  memory  of  the  heroic  British  collalxjration  in 
the  achievement  of  .American  indeiHMulcnce,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Carobolm,  ] 

and  later  in  the  organization  of  national  life  in  the  resulting  free  nations.  A  vote 
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of  thaiikis  was  also  Riven  the  distiiiRnished  historical  scholar,  Dr.  Jorge  Corhaeho 
of  Peru,  for  his  long  and  patient  laltor  in  doeuinentation,  and  a  recommendation 
to  the  American  Governments  looking  toward  their  joint  publication  of  the 
precious  Corbaeho  collection. 

The  project  of  establishing  the  Bolivarian  rniversity  was  unanimously  approved 
and  its  bases  were  formulated  tn  exienso;  the  desirability  of  establishing  an 
.American  League  of  Nations  was  reeognizetl;  the  preparation  of  a  Bolivarian 
compilation  was  approved,  such  compilation  to  include  every  document  which 
would  tend  to  shed  light  on  the  multiple  and  complex  |K‘r.sonality  of  the  great 
lilH'rator. 

As  will  lx;  seen,  the  work  of  the  congress  was  intensive,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
commemoration  itself,  and  confraternity. 

The  fourth  committee,  in  which  matters  pertaining  to  public  instruction  were 
considered,  and  of  which  I  was  a  meml)er,  submitted  a  numl)er  of  conclusions 
which  were  also  approved  by  the  congress.  Among  these  may  l)e  mentioned: 
the  publication  in  series  of  translations  of  selected  American  works,  particularly 
of  textbooks  on  history;  the  need  of  closer  relations  between  teaching  Ijodies  of 
the  Americas;  also  that  a  comprehensive  survey  should  be  made  of  biological, 
ethnological,  and  historical  investigations.  The  fourth  committee  included  the 
delegates  from  the  universities  of  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  Panama,  and 
also  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

In  conclusion,  the  delegates  were  unanimous  in  expressinj;  their 
deep  p:ratification  for  the  fjenerous  hospitality,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Panama,  of  which  they  were  the 
recipients,  and  the  {jrateful  memory  of  which  will  long  endure. 
Panama,  to  many  was  a  revelation,  not  alone  with  respect  to  its 
agreeable  and  healthful  climate,  but  in  its  splendid  municipal  services, 
its  finely  paved  streets  and  thoroughfares,  its  beautiful  aqueduct  and 
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fine  water  supply,  its  particularly  fine  hospitals  and  other  public  and 
private  buildings,  its  up-to-date  shops,  stores,  banks,  and  warehouses, 
and  above  all,  the  general  atmosphere  of  progress  and  well  being 
which  is  an  unmistakable  index  of  national  health  and  prosperity. 

II 

.\ddress  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Robledo,  Member  of  National 
Academy  of  History,  Colombia 

As  the  hollow  shell  gives  back  the  distant  sound  of  the  sea,  so  the  walls  of  this 
sacred  edifice  seem  to  give  back  the  words  spoken  in  now  distant  1826. 

A  hundred  years  ago!  How  different  is  our  .America  from  what  it  was,  when 
our  i)eoples,  e.xhausted  and  discouraged  after  the  long-continued  struggle  so  full 
of  sacrifice,  passed  suddenly  from  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  combat  to  the 
delirium  and  ecstacy  of  liljerty.  On  the  heights  to  which  they  had  climbed 
over  blood-stained  paths,  mad  winds  were  blowing.  They  scarcely  knew 
how  to  use  the  great  treasure  they  had  won.  Organization  in  that  chaos  of 
anarchy  and  passion  seemed  impossible.  His  triumphs  forgotten,  Bolivar  alone 
saw  the  perils  and  with  restless  eye  sought  desperately  for  light  amid  that  dark¬ 
ness.  For  him  there  was  but  one  way — to  bind  the  peoples  together,  to  form  a 
powerful  league  capable  of  resisting  any  attempt  toward  reconquest;  to 
establish  a  common  tribunal  to  settle  internal  quarrels.  He  had  long  dreamed 
of  the  Congre.ss  of  Panama,  and  in  1826  he  was  able  to  realize  his  dream.  Here 
in  this  historic  city  which  is  the  key  to  a  whole  world,  this  city  which  Miranda 
saw  as  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  the  great  congress  whose  centenary  we 
to-day  celebrate  was  at  last  a.ssembled. 

When  I  think  that  I  am  here  to-day,  participating  in  this  great  event,  the  most 
moving  and  solemn  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  part,  to  speak  to  you  of  that 
date,  of  that  event,  and  of  those  men,  a  painful  sense  of  my  own  littleness  invades 
my  spirit.  I  seem  to  i>erceive  in  a  dim  corner  of  thc.se  precincts  the  august  shade 
of  Bolivar  with  mournful  and  mutely  quc.stioning  look,  and  to  hear,  in  this  great 
silence  and  in  the  presence  of  these  illu.strious  men  who  have  brought  to  this 
continental  festival  me.ssages  of  sympathy  from  all  the  American  nations,  the 
joyous  t)cating  of  the  heart  of  America. 

.And  what  is  the  homage  we  should  to-day  pay  to  Bolivar?  With  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  and  uplift  of  heart,  I  .say  unhesitatingly:  With  our  .American 
League  of  Nations.  There  can  t)e  no  moment  more  opportune  than  the  present 
for  him  whose  whole  heart  and  effort  are  bound  up  in  that  ideal.  And  this  is 
no  challenge  to  the  League  of  Nations  which  plays  such  a  beneheient  part  in  the 
world  to-day.  The  League  of  Nations  is  another  element  in  the  orderly  func¬ 
tioning  of  our  house,  between  which  and  the  .American  League  of  Nations 
harmony  should  rule. 

Upon  a  naked  rock  far  up  in  the  .Andean  heights,  looking  down  u|)on  Chile  on 
the  one  hand  and  .Argentina  on  the  other,  towers  the  beautiful  and  imposing 
figure  of  the  “  Christ  of  the  .Andes,”  the  loving  and  beloved  Jesus,  whose  heart 
like  a  glowing  star,  like  a  mystic  rose  burning  with  pious  flame,  who.se  out¬ 
stretched  arms  call  the  world  of  men  to  the  fold  of  His  love.  Two  corintries,  in 
their  anxiety  to  assure  between  them  enduring  peace  and  friendship,  raised 
that  great  monument  as  an  everla.sting  testimony  to  that  anxiety,  and  wrought 
therein  an  inscription  which  declares  that  those  .Andean  mountains  shall  fall 
before  that  pact  be  broken,  before  the  peace  which  Chile  and  Argentina  swore  to 
preserve  at  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer  shall  be  broken.  That  same  oath  may  be 
sworn  b}'  our  American  League  of  Nations. 


THE  "SALA  CAl'lTULAK”  IN  PANAMA 

The  ‘‘Sala  ('apitular"  in  which  the  Congress  of  1H26  met,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 

sessions 

DriiKo,  the  Rroat  ArKfiitiiio  piihlicist,  dwlaml  on  a  soloinii  and  significant 
occasion  tliat:  “America  iKH-ause  of  the  nationalities  of  which  it  is  com|)os6d, 
because  of  the  representative  institutions  wliicli  it  has  adoptisl,  because  of  the 
character  of  its  peoples,  separated  as  tliey  have  been  from  the  conflicts  and  com¬ 
plications  of  European  governments — thanks,  moreover,  to  the  influence  of 
peculiar  circumstances  and  needs — constitutes  a  separate  i>olitical  factor,  a  new 
and  vast  theater  for  the  development  of  the  human  race  which  will  serve  to 
counterbalance  the  great  civilizations  of  the  other  hemisphere  and  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  the  world.” 

We  are  to-day  beholding  the  crisis  of  the  older  civilizations.  One  and  the  same 
restless  spirit  iM*rvades  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Disconcerting  signs  warn 
us  of  something  extraordinary  which  is  taking  place,  something  of  which  we  are 
not  sure  enough  to  say  whether  it  be  progress  or  decadence.  Here  we  see  the 
treaty  of  Ixicarno,  and  there  the  general  strike  in  London.  The  surge  of  the 
tide  leaves  signs,  vague  and  uncertain,  of  the  new  world  which  is  being  formed 
beneath  its  bitter  waves. 

Will  it  bwoiiie  the  mission  of  the  young  .\mericas  to  restore  in  its  new  and 
fertile  fields  the  worn  and  wounde<l  civilization  of  Eunfiie?  Our  .\merican 
league  is  not  warlike;  it  is  inspired  only  with  the  desire  for  peace  and  confraternity; 
it  will  never — God  forbid! — turn  against  the  nations  which  gave  it  birth  and 
culture.  Without  sacrificing  in  the  slighte.<t  the  love  we  bear  towarfl  Spain,  hut 
rather  to  turn  our  Hispanic  .Vmerican  ermsade  into  better  channels,  we  desire  to 
enter  the  channel  of  Fan  .\mericanism. 

The  union  dreamed  of  by  Bolivar  a  hundred  years  ago  encountered  two  great 
olrstaclcs — the  anarchy  and  disorganized  condition  of  the  new  Republics  and  Bol¬ 
ivar’s  own  fame  and  glory.  His  whole  thought  always  on  .\merlca,  he,  neverthe¬ 
less,  was  not  always  umlerstood.  To  his  most  elevated  aspirations,  passion  was 
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prone  to  attril)ute  mean  objectives  and  aims.  Like  the  mighty  condor,  Bolivar 
.sought  the  heights,  and  i)eeause  he  flew  so  high  he  .sometimes  appeared  small. 
The  very  incarnation  of  .America,  his  devotion  was  reflected  alike  in  his  words 
on  the  heights  of  Potosi  as  in  his  plan  for  the  amphyetionie  congress.  He  spoke 
in  terms  of  America  to  tho.se  who  comprehended  regional  interests  only.  To-day, 
fortunately,  eirenm.stanees  have  changed;  an  ampler  criterion,  a  sentiment  of 
cooperation  and  .solidarity  prevails  in  international  relations;  no  longer  are  ])eoples 
large  or  small,  but  rather  peojjles  whose  weight  is  the  .same  in  the  .scales  of  right; 
many  prejudices  against  the  Hniterl  States  have  disaj)peared  beeau.se  we  under¬ 
stand  that  her  anxiety  for  friendship  is  more  sincere  than  was  formerly  believed; 
.American  ideas  gather  new  force  daily,  becau.se  mere  words  have  been  abandoned 
in  favor  of  practice,  stimulating  travel,  inter-.American  conferences,  and  a 
deeper  interest  in  hi.storical  study. 

■All  praise  to  the  clear-visioned  men  who  a  hundred  years  ago,  overcoming  the 
general  indifference  and  re.solutely  facing  the  dangers  of  an  unhealthful  climate, 
journeyed  here  to  constitute  the  great  Bolivarian  Congre.ss;  Pedro  Gual  and 
Pedro  Briceiio  Mdndez;  Manuel  Lorenzo  Vidaurre  y  Manuel  Perez  de  Tudela; 
Jos6  de  Michelena  and  Jo.s(‘  Dominguez;  Antonio  Larrazabal  y  Pc^o  Molipa;. 
Dawkins  and  Vauvier,  representatives,  respectively,  of  England  and  Holland. 
Outstanding  among  them  is  Pedro  Gual,  eminent  diplomatist  of  the  great  days, 
who.se  ashes  were  received  only  a  short  time  ago  in  Bogota  with  every  show  of 
reverence  from  the  kindly  sister  nation  in  which  this  di.stingiiished  Colombian 
ended  his  days. 

Secretary  of  Miranda,  a  soldier  in  the  V'enezuelan  .Army,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
I’nited  States  after  the  disaster  of  1S12,  where  he  exercisetl  his  j)rofe.ssion  ivs  a 
lawyer  in  Washington;  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  in  Colombia  under  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1S21,  he  abandoned  politics,  after  the  dissolution  of  Greater  Colombia, 
until  1837,  when  he  was  .sent  on  official  mission  to  Europe  by  the  Government 
of  Ecuador;  he  became  President  of  Venezuela  in  1860,  the  last  glow  of  the 
brilliant  life  to  be  extinguished  .so  shortly  afterwards. 

Permeated  as  iierhaps  no  other  with  the  thought  of  Bolivar,  he  labored  in  its 
development  with  ability  and  constancy,  not  only  while  he  attended  the  historic 
congre.ss  but  afterwards,  in  Mexico,  where  he  resided  many  years  vainly  awaiting 
the  return  to  Ecuador.  In  1829,  profoundly  disillusioned  by  the  situation  in  the 
various  countries  he  had  traversed,  he  wrote  a  dolorous  letter  to  Bt)livar  which* 
ended  with  these  words:  “They  tell  me  that  you  have  aged  greatly  and  that  your 
health  is  bad.  Do  take  care  to  guanl  it,  together  with  the  ho|H‘s  of  3,(MK),(KM) 
compatriots.”  But  the  condor  was  mortally  wounded;  with  difficulty  could  he 
spread  his  wings;  and  in  a  last  flight  he  wiis  soon  tt)  droj)  hoixdes.s  in  Santa  Marta. 

The  congress  was  in  vain.  So  Bolivar  Indieved,  and  so  did  even  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  it;  but  its  influence  iK*rsi.sted,  as  was  smui  setm.  .An  attempt  was 
made  in  two  Peruvian  Congre.sses  to  revive  the  itlea  of  Bolivar,  and  this  present 
assembly  is  the  offspring  of  that  seed  Indieved  to  be  unfruitful. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  in  the  spiritual  realm  as  in  the  jihysical,  nothing  is 
lost.  Great  ideas,  like  the  palm  trees,  are  fertilized  from  afar.  One  man's 
efforts,  to-day  unnoticed  and  inadequate,  will  sooner  or  later  be  utilized  aiul 
vitalized  by  another;  from  the  soldier  who  falls  to-<lay,  the  soldier  «>f  lo-nu)rrow 
will  draw  strength  to  contiime  his  work.  Bolivar  was  a  great  sower  of  s('ed.  For 
10  years  he  labored  in  pre])aring  the  gro\m<l  for  his  confederation — 10  long  years, 
liecause  the  soil  was  hard  and  sterile.  His  luminous  spirit  and  clear  vision  took 
no  account  of  those  who  advised  him  to  make  Indter  use  of  the  seed  in  his  hands. 


“HYMN  TO  BOLIVAR” 

Manuel  Maldonado  reciting  his  “t'anto”  to  Bolivar  on  the  oecasion  of  the  unveiling"of  the  monument 
to  the  Liberator  in  Tanama,  June  22, 1926 
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And  stM)n  after  sowing,  the  furrow  he  had  plowed  and  planted  was  lost  to  sight 
and  forgotten.  Many  years  passed — almost  a  century — when  another  sower  ap¬ 
peared,  another  luminous  figure,  who  noted  among  the  weeds  something  strangely 
new — flowers  of  such  fragrance  that  they  might  well  perfume  the  world.  And 
Wilson  displayed  them  in  his  famous  14  points.  And  when  the  peoples  applauded , 
it  is  recorded  that  with  a  noble  gesture  he  attributed  part  of  that  honor  to  the 
pioneer  sower. 

The  prt'sent  congress  in  Panama  is  organized  as  Bolivar  would  wish  it  to  be; 
that  is,  with  the  repre-sentation  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  The  world  will 
pau.sc  to  hear  wliat  this  united  .America  will  .say,  this  .America,  fully  conscious  of 
its  historic  mission  in  the  world,  this  .America  whose  life-giving  .sap  flows  in  such 
abundance  that  it  might  well  feed  and  restore  the  wasted  tree  of  civilization. 
Honor  to  this  Bolivarian  as.scmbly,  and  to  the  nmmory  of  Wilson,  the  high  peaks 
of  two  races  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  each  other  better;  honor  to  him  who 
was  the  herald  of  our  American  league  which  now'  serves  Europe;  honor  and  laud 
to  the  son  and  founder  of  greater  Colombia  which,  in  a  high  moment,  he  apotheo¬ 
sized  in  words  of  incomparable  beauty  and  power;  honor  to  Wilson  of  the  generous 
ideals,  and  to  Bolivar  the  genius,  the  creator  of  nations,  to  whom  grandeur  was 
but  a  torment,  and  who  lived  and  drQamed  but  one  w’ord:  Union! 

III. 

BRIEF  EXTRACTS  FROM  CANTO  A  BOLlVAR 

Por  el  Dr.  Manuel  Maldonado 

A1  surgir  de  la  entrafta  de  un  bronce  refundido 
parece  que  interroga  al  horizonte  mudo, 
y  su  casaca  civica  se  asemeja  a  un  escudo 
de.safiando  a  las  brumas  del  tiempo  y  del  olvido. 

Por  su  actitiid  sombrfa  y  cierto  adusto  gesto 
sosp6chase  que  algo  presiente  el  visionario, 
como  si  alld  a  lo  lejos  un  fulgor  incendiario 
saliera  de  las  fraguas  plutdnicas  de  Iphcsto. 

iQu6  dice  el  horizonte  con  su  mudez  de  esfinge? 
l  \  qu6  dicen  las  nubes?  .  .  . 

Bolivar  que  tenia  el  d6n  de  doble  vista 
supo  perfectamente  de  una  lucha  futura, 
de  conflictos  vecinos,  de  una  istmica  rotura, 
y  de  linos  soplos  como  de  vientos  de  conquista; 
para  61  no  fue  enigmdtico  el  signo  del  destino 
porque  llcviibalo  en  su  propio  cristalino.  .  .  . 

Bolivar  era  un  dominador.  Tenia 
tres  magnas  potestades.  La  dulce,  la  magn6tica 
I>ersonal;  la  de  su  larga  visidn  prof6tica 
que  casi  colindaba  con  la  sabiduria 
innata;  y  la  de  aquel  su  valor  temerario 
que  desafiaba  siempre  liasta  la  iiiisma  inuerte 
provocando  las  iras  del  destino  y  la  suerte 
con  su  obstinacidn  y  su  fe  de  carbonario. 
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Holfvar  era  un  dominador.  Su  espada 
y  su  lengiia  le  dabaii  ini  treineiido  prestigio, 
cii  la  puuta  de  la  iina  brillaba  un  gorru  frigio, 
y  cn  la  punta  dc  la  otra  la  palabra  incendiada: 
cuando  el  verbo  y  el  sable  se  juntan,  bortan  d’ellos 
como  en  el  Siiiaf,  olfinpicos  destellos.  .  .  . 

Moises  no  j)ndo  ver  la  tierra  eaiianea 
y  Bolivar  taiiipoeo  sn  Patria  proinetifla, 
as!  es  todo  eii  el  ninndo,  asi  es  todo  en  la  vida, 
siempre  es  largo  el  proeeso  de  cnalqnier  gran  idea. 

Uiios  abreii  el  snreo,  otros  sieinbran  el  grano, 
y  otros  lo  aboiiaii  eon  sangre  o  eon  sacrifieios, 
ya  (pie  los  lioloeanstos  pareeen  ser  propieios 
a  los  dioses  qne  tienen  nn  poder  soberano. 

Desj)n6s,  algnien  recoge  el  sazonado  frnto 
de  plantas  ya  crecidas,  inadnras  o  espigadas.  .  .  . 

j  Pueblos  de  estirpe  ineaica!  Despertad  del  letargo 
en  cpie  yaeeis  snniidos.  Ya  sonani  la  bora 
en  (|ne  el  eanto  de  nn  ave  agorera  y  eanora 
hard  por  fin  ee.sar  vnestro  dorinir  tan  largo. 


By  Dk.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell 

Late  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter- American  High  Commixsion 
INTRODUCTION 

The  theme  I  am  about  to  develop  before  this  assembly  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  studies  and  so  much  comment, 
so  many  eulogies  and  attacks,  the  cause  of  so  much  argumen¬ 
tation,  lyricism  and  speculation  of  every  kind  that  one  might 
well  hesitate  to  undertake  its  development.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  frankly  confess  that  If  I  were  invited  to  listen  to  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  Pan  Americanism — as  to  wdiich  I  know  by  heart  everything 
that  has  been  said — I  would  accept  only  if  there  were  reason  to  expect 
a  new  presentation  of  the  subject  or  some  original  comment  thereon. 
And  as  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  alone  in  this  attitude,  which  I  am 
sure  some  of  you  here  already  share,  I  am  doubly  grateful  for  your 
presence  here  to-day. 

It  would  be  very  rash  for  me  to  expect  to  present  new  aspects  of 
this  much-handled  subject.  Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  do  so.  In 
view  of  the  intellectual  character  of  this  audience,  my  sole  intention 
is  to  set  forth  certain  facts  and  inferences  which  will  call  for  concen¬ 
tration,  classification,  coordination,  analysis,  and,  above  all,  selection, 
in  order  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  what  has  been 
previously  stated  and  to  ascertain  the  net  remainder  from  this  wealth 
of  thought  so  full  of  adulteration  but  which  nevertheless  contains  so 
many  healthful  and  good  things.  You  more  than  others  are  capable 
of  this  analysis,  of  considering  the  matter  objectively,  with  a  criterion 
in  which  passion  has  no  part,  and  your  decisions  will  be  enduring. 
Others  will  continue  to  declaim  for  and  against  Pan  Americanism, 
but  you,  know'ing  both  its  merits  and  weaknesses,  will,  in  the  final 
analysis,  assume  the  directing  role  in  this  matter  w'hich  is  yours. 
If  in  this  conference  we  glimpse  some  new  light,  small  though  it  may 
be,  we  shall  have  increased  our  intellectual  store  by  just  that  much. 
Should  deep  feeling  now  and  then  cause  our  lips  to  quiver,  I  trust 
that  this  will  not  affect  our  reasoning.  If  new  light  be  thrown  on  the 
facts  we  already  possess  so  that  outlines  stand  out  more  clearly  and 
figures  assume  their  true  color  and  form,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  achieved  something,  even  if  very  modest  in  scope. 
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DEFINITION 

The  term  “Pan  Americanism”  in  its  structure  too  closely  resembles 
analogous  expressions,  such  as  Pan  Hellenic,  Pan  Germanic,  Pan 
Slavic,  all  of  which  connote,  when  they  do  not  actually  express,  the 
idea  of  the  consolidation,  the  unification  of  races,  and  the  elimination 
of  frontiers.  This  is  why  this  word  in  some  arouses  the  suspicion 
that  it  signifies  the  consolidation  of  the  peoples  of  this  continent, 
something  contrary  to  the  good  sense  of  America’s  children,  a  sus¬ 
picion  still  more  repugnant  when  it  is  understood  to  mean  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  weak  nations  by  a  stronger.  Naturally,  neither  those  who 
first  employed  the  term  “Pan  Americanism”  nor  those  who  still 
employ  it,  had  any  intention  of  giving  it  this  meaning.  Should  an 
attempt  be  made  to  find  a  more  adequate  term,  we  would  venture 
to  indicate  Inter- Americanism  as  being  more  acceptable  and  one 
less  likely  to  arouse  national  prejudices  and  heartburnings. 

In  order  to  define  Pan  Americanism  we  must  first  establish  the 
three  bases  on  which  it  rests.  The  first  is  the  very  clear  and  well- 
recognized  sovereignty  of  the  American  states,  which  have  an 
absolute  parity  one  with  the  other  in  that  sense  of  equality  understood 
in  international  law.  The  second  is  that  consciousness  in  all  the 
American  peoples  of  their  community  of  interests.  The  third,  is 
the  recognition  that  only  through  serene  and  dispassionate  study 
and  cordial  collaboration  can  the  problems  common  to  this  continent 
be  solved.  We  might  therefore  propose  as  the  definition  of  Pan 
Americanism  the  following:  Pan  Americanism  is  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  nations  of  America  to  study  their  common 
problems  and  to  be  mutually  helpful  in  their  solution.  If  this 
definition  is  correct,  results  acceptable  to  all  will  be  derived  therefrom. 
If  it  is  incorrect,  if  Pan  Americanism  means  the  slightest  infringe¬ 
ment  of  sovereignties  or  impassioned  attitudes  incompatible  with 
serene  study,  if  it  means  the  imposition  of  one-sided  platforms  or 
programs  or  the  stirring  up  of  hatreds  between  peoples,  then  it  is 
useless  to  consider  the  matter  further,  and  he  who  now  addresses 
you  will  have  the  honor  of  taking  a  front  seat  among  those  who  have 
deserted  the  standard  of  Pan  Americanism. 

The  three  elements  implicit  in  the  definition  just  stated  lead 
directly  to  the  study  of  our  theme.  Nevertheless,  before  beginning, 
permit  me  to  say,  in  the  way  of  introduction,  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Pan  American  movement. 

ORIGIN  OF  PAN  AMERICANISM 

The  American  Continent  as  a  factor  in  human  culture  has  had 
but  a  single  origin  in  all  its  vast  extension.  When  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  this  land  it  was  already  partially  divided  into  empires  and, 
in  part,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  rudimentary  or  no  political  organiza- 
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tion.  The  work  of  conquest  and  civilization  was  one  and  the  same, 
whether  in  those  empires  or  among  the  scattered  tribes.  It  was  a  w'ork 
of  conquest  and  civilization,  in  which  some  of  the  highest  as  well  as 
some  of  the  basest  of  human  qualities  were  mingled,  in  order  to 
reproduce  in  far-distant  regions  something  man  himself  possessed — 
differences  which,  w’hile  great,  were  not  enough  to  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  high  emprise.  From  the  vice  royalty  of  the  River  Plate  to  the 
missions  in  California  that  work  w'as  one  and  the  same,  not  excluding 
the  nucleus  of  Portuguese  civilization  so  beautifully  developed  in 
Brazil,  and  without  dwelling  upon  the  differences  in  the  two  cultures 
which  at  heart  are  one — the  great  culture  of  Spain. 

The  distance  of  the  mother  country  and  the  abuses  committed  by 
many  Europeans  in  this  continent  were  such  that,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  colonies  were  moved  by  the  idea  of  emancipation,  and  such 
ideas  were  not  entertained  by  one  nation  only,  nor  even  by  the 
peoples  of  a  single  race.  The  Spanish  dominion  was  as  much  re¬ 
sented  by  the  members  of  the  vice  regencies,  captaincies  general,  and 
courts  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  who  found  refuge  on  North 
American  soil  resented  the  dominion  of  England.  Indeed,  the  idea 
of  emancipation  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
American  Continent  participated.  As  soon  as  the  English  colonies 
obtained  their  liberty  they  proceeded,  whether  officially  or  unoffi¬ 
cially,  to  help  the  Spanish  colonies  to  a  similiar  achievement.  In 
this  struggle  for  independence  the  children  of  many  countries  took 
part.  From  this  nation  went  San  Martin  with  his  Argentines  to 
give  liberty  to  Chile;  and  both  Argentines  and  Chileans  under  his 
direction  went  to  Peru,  there  to  attack  the  last  outpost  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  these  lands  and  to  struggle  with  equal  valor  to  break 
the  last  link  of  the  chain  which  had  bound  the  American  Continent. 
Those  who  look  for  the  true  sources  of  Pan  Americanism  should  go 
farther  afield  than  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Panama  Congress; 
they  must  look  beyond  the  scope  of  the  declaration  of  principles  and 
the  councils  of  nations;  they  must  go  to  the  battle  fields  where 
America  fought  and  died  in  the  conquest  of  its  liberty.  If  dis¬ 
tinction  could  be  made  between  the  blood  shed  by  the  Argentine 
and  the  Chilean,  by  the  Peruvian  and  Colombian — or  the  North 
American  who  also  fought  for  the  freedom  of  these  southern  lands — 
it  might  then  be  said  that  Pan  Americanism  is  something  artificial, 
something  egoistic,  something  which  tends  to  foment  imperialistic 
ambitions.  But  not  otherwise.  Pan  Americanism  w'as  born  free 
and  without  stain.  Its  cradle  was  the  common  battle  field.  Its 
flesh  and  blood  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  all  the  American  patriots 
and  heroes;  its  spirit  was  that  profound  consciousness  of  a  common 
origin,  of  identical  ideals,  and  of  an  equal  destiny. 

After  this  great  struggle  came  the  critical  and  dolorous  epoch  of 
organization.  Peoples  which  had  united  to  struggle  for  liberty  w'ere 
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divided  l)y  opposinj;;  interests.  From  (Ireater  ('olomhia  eaine  three 
nations;  hut  the  federation  »»f  Fern  and  Bolivia  was  never  established. 
Three  of  the  nations  bathed  by  the  watei’s  of  the  Plate  acknowledge 
the  same  origin.  The  efforts  for  (Tmtral  American  Confederation 
have  not  yet  been  snecessfnl.  The  Panama  C'ongress  of  1826  was 
but  a  beautiful  gesture  on  the  part  of  America.  In  Me.xico  separatist 
tendencies  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  a  large  part  of  that  coun¬ 
try  was  separated  from  the  parent  trunk  and  to-day  forms  part  of 
another  nation.  But  above  all  these  disintegrations  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  principle,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  clear-visioned  patriots  of  this 
continent,  has  never  for  a  moment  wavered  or  faltered. 

It  was  this  principle  which  inspired  Bolivar’s  dreams.  It  w'as  this 
principle  which  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  practical  results  saved  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Congress  from  failure.  It  was  this  principle,  finally,  which 
caused  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  spite  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  disagreements  between  some  of  them,  to  assume  a  defensive 
solidarity  before  the  danger  of  agression. 

Among  the  most  commented  declarations  or  doctrines  related  to 
our  theme  two  are  clearly  outstanding — the  so-called  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  declaration  of  Saenz  Pena. 

Some  have  attempted  to  find  contradiction  hetween  these  declara¬ 
tions;  I  say  attempted,  because  only  by  an  effort  of  the  will  can  such 
opposition  be  seen.  The  Monroe  doctrine  has  been  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  slogan,  “America  for  the  Americans,”  and  the  Saenz 
Pena  declaration  to  “America  for  humanity.”  The  second  is  not 
oidy  the  complement  of  the  fii’st,  but  is  also  its  inevitable  consequence. 
The  most  superficial  analysis  is  suflieient  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  this  assertion. 

The  birth  of  the  United  States  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation 
mark<*d  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  in  the  success  of  which  all 
North  American  statesmen  were  deeply  interested.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  see  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  nation  to  exist  and 
progress  without  the  tutelage  of  Europe  and  under  institutions  to 
which  Europe  as  a  whole  was  a  stranger.  The  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  by  Spain  in  tbe  rest  of  the  continent  differed  markedly  from 
those  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  United  States;  and  while  the 
latter  declared  her  respect  for  existing  institutions,  she  was  obliged 
to  view  as  dangerous  to  her  own  institutions  and  her  own  existence 
the  extension  in  these  lands  of  European  political  systems.  The 
words  of  Monroe  w<‘re  an  integral  declaration  whereby  European 
countries  were  warned  that  the  United  States  would  resent  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  the  extension  of  systems  which  imperiled  the  great 
national  e.\|)eriment  which  was  being  carried  on  in  that  country. 

The  entire  American  (’ontinent  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  Monroe 
do(‘trine,  and  Europe  soon  undei'stood  that  she  must  abstain  from 
intervention  in  American  affairs.  And  as  the  countries  evolved 
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from  the  Spanish  colonies  shortly  undertook  the  same  experiment  in 
process  of  realization  in  the  United  States,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
whole  continent,  either  by  explicit  declaration  or  without,  adopted 
a  nejtative  attitude  toward  European  systems  as  a  whole.  Any¬ 
thing;  which  endangered  the  United  States  became  dangerous  to  the 
rest  of  America.  No  American  nation  could  look  wdth  indifference 
upon  the  establishment  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  political 
systems  analogous  to  those  which  inspired  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
which  still  exist,  in  more  or  less  modified  form,  in  Europe.  In  other 
words  and  briefly,  America  was  pledged  to  bequeath  to  its  children, 
native  born  or  adopted,  the  great  gift  of  liberty,  respect  for  their 
inherent  rights,  and  every  opportunity  to  work  out  their  individual 
happiness. 

Now',  the  United  States  had  devoted  itself  to  the  realization  of  this 
proposition  ever  since  the  gaining  of  its  independence — that  is,  for 
many  yeais  prior  to  the  formulation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine — and, 
as  a  result,  had  enjoyed  a  great  and  steady  stream  of  immigration, 
thus  becoming  a  refuge  and  home  to  humanity  at  large,  always 
provided  that  before  beginning  to  enjoy  the  new’  opportunities  and 
rights  afforded,  the  political  institutions  of  the  land  of  origin, 
which  could  find  no  place  on  American  soil,  were  forever  renounced. 

It  was  considerably  later  that  the  illustrious  Saenz  Pena  formulated 
the  generous  declaration  of  “America  for  humanity  and  just  as  the 
Monroe  doctrine  served  to  protect  a  newly  established  order  of 
things,  this  assertion  of  Saenz  Pena  served  to  formulate,  in  enduring 
phrase,  the  essence,  inspiration,  and  the  life  of  the  American  Continent. 

Roth  the  native  born  and  the  immigrant  stock  enjoy  equal  rights 
in  America.  Indeed  the  latter,  with  the  first  step  on  American  soil, 
acquires  the  liberty  and  rights  conceded  by  American  institutions 
to  all  men.  Moreover,  after  complying  with  certain  specified  condi¬ 
tions,  these  immigrants  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs. 

That  America  is  for  humanity  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  United 
States  long  before  the  formulation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  That 
America  could  never  be  for  humanity  were  it  not  for  the  principles 
of  that  doctrine  is  a  truth  beyond  question.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
real  contradiction  between  these  two  asseverations.  The  political 
declaration  by  Monroe  and  the  humanitarian  by  Saenz  Pena  unite 
to  form  a  single  statement  of  fact.  America  opens  its  welcoming 
arms  to  the  whole  w’orld.  All  men  are  free  to  come,  but  they  can 
bring  neither  their  institutions  nor  their  flags. 

IMore  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  pi*omulgation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  a  century  in  which  it  has  often  been  attacked  and 
I  as  often  defended.  Neither  attack  nor  defense  can  in  cases  like  this 

•  have  much  weight.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  neither  a  convention 

nor  a  treaty,  it  is  not  even  an  international  agreement.  It  is,  as 

I 
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already  stated,  a  unilateral  affirmation.  It  is  an  attitude — an 
attitude  to  be  maintained  or  ended  by  those  who  have  assumed  it. 
I  fail  to  understand  how  any  nation  can  wish  the  United  States  to 
declare  that  she  would  not  regard  as  dangerous  to  her  institutions 
and  her  existence  the  extension  of  European  influence  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  the  acquisition  by  Europe  of  American  territory,  or  the 
establishment  of  European  institutions  in  any  part  of  America. 
To  do  so  would  be  absurd.  If,  as  is  true,  the  Latin  American  nations 
are  now  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  European 
aggression,  this  merely  means  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  does  not 
now,  to  them,  signify  protection,  since  they  have  no  need  of  that 
protection.  But  it  does,  nevertheless,  still  signify  a  defensive 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  an  attitude  which  this 
country  will  continue  to  assume  with  prejudice  to  none.  It  is  true 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  be  made  the  subject  of  an  inter-American  treaty.  But, 
regardless  of  whether  such  action  be  taken,  we  can  see  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  United  States  is  identical  with  the  attitude  of  the  other 
American  States,  with  or  in  the  absence  of  declarations  or  treaties. 

In  most  of  the  attacks  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  they  assume 
to  be  a  cloak  for  imperialistic  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  two  entirely  different  things  are  confounded.  Whether  or 
not  the  United  States  entertains  such  tendencies  can  in  no  way 
weaken  or  invalidate  the  Monroe  affirmation.  Let  us  leave  for  the 
moment  the  consideration  of  these  supposed  tendencies,  since  such 
consideration  can  not  in  the  least  affect  the  affirmations  made  with 
respect  to  what  may  be  called  America’s  confrontation  of  Europe 
and  which  may  be  summarized  thus;  The  American  Continent  has 
opened  its  doors  to  the  world  as  a  place  where  liberty  and  full 
respect  of  inherent  rights  may  be  found,  and  where  happiness  may 
be  freely  pursued  but  the  establishment  in  this  continent  or  the  ex¬ 
tension  within  its  borders  of  foreign  political  systems  is  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  the  realization  of  these  objectives. 

lA‘t  us  consider  briefly  each  of  the  three  basal  elements  of  Pan 
Americanism:  (1)  Sovereignty  and  equality  of  the  American  nations; 
(2)  community  of  problems;  and  (3)  coordination  in  the  study  of 
these  problems  and  cooperation  in  their  solution. 

1.  Sovereignty  and  equality  of  American  nationn. — All  the  American 
nations  are  sovereign  and  equal.  This  affirmation  is  perfectly  ortho¬ 
dox  within  the  strict  requirements  of  international  law.  But  we 
should  be  willfully  blind  not  to  recognize  that  outside  of  political 
relations  nature  herself  imposes  limits  to  both  the  sovereignty  and 
the  liberty  of  peoples.  In  a  council  of  nations  the  vote  of  each  has, 
and  should  have,  the  same  weight  and  value.  Now  while  this  is, 
and  should  be,  true  in  tbe  American  Continent,  there  are  neverthe¬ 
less  certain  inequalities  in  the  activities  of  some  of  these  nations  with 
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respect  to  others.  Inequalities  imposed  by  economic  or  social  cir¬ 
cumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments.  Abundant  e.xamples  of  this  will  occur  to  all  here  assembled. 
Some  of  these  countries  depend  almost  exclusively  on  others  for  the 
sale  of  their  raw  material  and  the  purchase  of  manufactured  com¬ 
modities  and  must,  therefore,  adapt  their  economic  life  to  these  latter 
nations.  Their  e.xchange  must  bear  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  these  other  nations;  their  products  and  even  their  sys¬ 
tems  of  production  must  be  modified  to  conveniently  serve  the 
countries  on  which  they  are  economically  dependent.  Their  sons  are 
sent  to  be  instructed  by  mastei’s  who  have  specialized  in  certain  sub¬ 
jects  in  other  countries;  they  imitate  or  otherwise  follow  what  others 
have  achieved  and,  in  a  thousand  ways,  live  a  more  or  less  dependent 
life,  a  dependency  which  nevertheless  does  not  in  the  least  weaken 
their  sovereignty  in  the  light  of  international  law,  or  result  in  humili¬ 
ation  or  bring  them  into  disrepute. 

Nor  on  the  social  side  does  absolute  independence  or  equality 
exist  among  these  nations.  In  some  the  civic  spirit  has  developed 
along  certain  lines  more  than  in  others,  and  very  naturally  those  who 
have  achieved  least  in  such  lines  will  follow  those  who  have  achieved 
most.  This  explains  the  inevitable  existence  of  directing  and  directed 
nations,  the  former,  who  may  be  called  leaders,  acting  as  conductors 
and  guides  by  the  urge  of  their  own  vitality,  by  reason  of  successful 
achievements  within  the  limits  of  their  political  or  social  organization, 
etc.  That  some  nations  follow  others  socially  and  politically — some¬ 
thing  both  natural  and  inevitable — implies  neither  a  diminution  in 
prestige  nor  humiliation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  sovereignty  and  equality 
of  the  American  nations  must  remain  intact  within  the  meaning  of 
international  law,  and  that  social  and  economic  inequalities  do  not 
affect  these  two  fundamental  elements.  In  every  case  where,  because 
of  circumstances  upon  which  the  nature  of  this  conference  forbids 
me  to  dwell,  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  has  been  more  or  less  weak¬ 
ened,  politically,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  elimination  of  such 
circumstances,  which  nowhere  in  America  should  be  looked  upon  as 
definitely  final,  but  rather  as  stages  toward  a  better  functioning  of 
free  institutions  in  nations  where  the  implantation  of  these  has  met 
with  exceptional  difficulty.  It  can  be  affirmed — logic  sanctions  and 
e.xperience  justifies  the  statement — that  every  step  taken,  every 
plan  evolved  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  the  American  nations, 
within  the  limits  of  the  most  strict  equality,  in  the  study  of  conti¬ 
nental  interests,  will  serve  to  affirm  anew  the  w’ill  of  these  nations 
to  guard  their  sovereignty  and  to  deal  with  each  other  as  equals. 

2.  Vommunity  of  American  problems. — It  is  logical  to  suppose  that 
one  result  of  the  analogy  in  origin  and  institutions  between  the 
American  nations  w’ould  be  a  number  of  problems  common  to  all 
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of  them.  A  brief  examination  will  he  sudieient  to  prove  that  such 
common  problems  do  exist,  not  only  because  of  the  reasons  already 
j;iven  hut  othei’s,  amoiif;  which  may  he  mentioned  the  following 
groups:  (a)  Political  problems;  (h)  economic  problems;  and  (c)  social 
problems. 

Common  political  problems. — These  may  be  reduced  mainly  to 
two:  Protection  of  American  democracies  against  encroachment  of 
Kuropean  systems;  fostering  and  development  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  within  the  American  nations. 

That  American  democracies  should  remain  aloof  from  European 
political  systems  is  amply  proved  by  the  long  list  of  catastrophies 
which  have  proved  salutary  lessons  to  Americans,  if  not  to  Europeans. 
America  was  born  but  yesterday;  she  has  no  memories  or  traditions 
which  poison  life  or  engender  implacable  hatreds.  These  young  and 
vigorous  nations  possess  too  much  physical  and  moral  strength  to 
waste  life  in  barren  hatred  of  their  brethren.  When  life  is  just 
beginning  it  is  the  future  which  attracts,  not  the  past.  The  wealth 
of  glory  achieved  by  these  nations  during  the  brief  period  of  their 
existence  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  awaits  them  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  their  attitude  toward  the  future  is  not  one  inspired  by 
hatred  but,  rather,  one  informed  by  good  will  and  love.  The  petty 
strife  which  unfortunately  now  exists  in  the  family  of  American 
nations  will  eventually  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  that  all-pervading 
spirit  of  solidarity  which  is  already  a  growing  and  directing  force. 
The  same  can  not,  however,  be  said  of  Europe,  where  through  long 
centuries  of  political  existence  certain  prejudices  and  rancoi’s,  each 
day  more  deeply  rooted,  have  steadily  accumulated.  International 
friendships  in  Europe  are  hut  temporary  political  alliances,  while 
hereditary  rancors  and  hatreds  are  in  the  very  blood  of  its  peoples. 
Europe  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  rebuffs  and  wounds  and  the 
hope  of  recpiiting  them;  and  the  day  has  not  yet  come  when  European 
youth — not  even  for  the  newly  horn  with  their  yearning  for  sweetness 
and  love — can  be  sure  that  their  flesh  and  blood  will  not  he  sacrified 
on  the  field  of  battle  to  those  “dim,  ancient  ills  and  fears,”  only  to 
have  these  strike  deeper  root  and,  creating  wounds  in  new  places, 
arouse  even  more  bitter  hope  of  vengeance.  From  these  horrors 
America  must  remain  immune.  In  America  there  are  neither 
retaliations  nor  vengeance.  Even  such  burning  questions  as  those 
involving  territorial  rights  may  be  settled  with  greater  ease  in  a 
continent  where  land  is  in  excess  and  men  are  comparatively  scarce. 
To-day,  when  some  European  armies  exceed  jire-war  figures,  when 
the  world  is  still  shaken  by  bitterness  and  fear,  not  much  eloquence  is 
needed  to  comprehend  that  America  is  better  as  she  is — with  her 
political  systems  as  different  from  those  of  Europe  as  are  the  spiritual 
norms  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  on  one  and  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 
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The  development  of  democratic  principles  is  another  problem 
common  to  the  American  peoples.  Now,  democracy  is  not  yet  a 
firmly  established  system.  This  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  if 
democracy  is  to  be  studied  with  serene  and  open  mind  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  tbe  common  good,  rather  than  an  idol  to  be  worshipped 
on  bended  knee.  Democracy  is  in  process  of  evolution;  and 
problems  may  arise,  and  frequently  do  arise,  in  every  American 
nation  whicb  the  respective  governments  can  more  readily  solve  if 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  experience  of  other  countries  similarly 
organized.  Democracy  is  to-day  at  a  point  of  crisis.  One  observes 
the  growing  tendency  to  take  government  affairs  from  the  politican’s 
hand  and  intrust  them  to  men  technically  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  experiments  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  each  government 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  all  the  others,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  avoid  the  painful  mistakes  and  blunders  incurred  when  experi¬ 
menting  without  guide  or  advice.  In  the  United  States  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  many  city  governments  has  been  placed  in  tbe  bands  of 
experts;  national  and  international  congresses  are  more  and  more 
directed  by  scientific  advisers.  The  customs  tariffs  in  a  number  of 
countries  are  constantly  becoming  more  elastic,  their  activities 
depending  more  and  more  upon  the  trained  statistician,  irrespective 
of  existing  political  or  party  platforms.  In  one  South  American 
country  this  interesting  experimentation  has  reached  the  point  of 
modifications  in  the  organization  of  the  executive  powers.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  acts  of  any  American  nation  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  taken  advantage  of,  so  far  as  possible,  by  all  the  others. 

Economic  problems. — The  economic  connections  between  the 
countries  of  American  are  daily  more  numerous.  Recent  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  during  and  following  the  Great  War,  have  witnessed 
a  rapid  increase  in  commercial  ties.  Merchants,  agriculturists,  and 
industrials  who  formerly  turned  to  Europe  in  search  of  funds  for  the 
development  of  their  business,  turn  to-day  in  increasing  number  to 
the  United  States.  The  economic  strength  of  the  United  States  is 
to-day  so  enormous  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  her  figuring  as 
the  world’s  banker.  The  United  States  has,  moreover,  attained  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  in  certain  industries.  In  that  country 
the  miracle  of  paying  the  highest  wages  for  products  of  superior 
quality  which  can  be  sold  with  profit  in  the  other  markets  of  the 
world,  has  indeed  been  realized,  due  mainly  to  marvels  of  efficiency 
and  organization  applied  each  day  more  intensively  to  industrial 
science.  This  economic  preponderance,  entirely  natural,  should 
neither  arouse  distrust  nor  weaken  confidence,  and  those  who, 
because  of  this  economic  preponderance,  attempt  to  arouse  such 
sentiments  in  the  Latin  American  peoples  err  greatly  and  do  much 
harm,  because  the  economic  links  mentioned  will  continue  to  exist 
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in  spite  of  statesmen  and  even  in  spite  of  the  organized  will  of  the 
peoples  themselves.  Any  measure  in  opposition  to  these  economic 
connections  and  trends  is  hound  to  fail,  leaving  as  sole  result  bitter¬ 
ness  and  distrust  which  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  that  coopera¬ 
tion  which  redounds  to  the  common  good.  The  countries  which 
produce  only  raw  materials,  the  countries  in  which  both  capital  and 
manufacturing  capacity  are  limited,  will  always  he  obliged  to  seek 
capital  and  manufactured  products  where  they  can  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  obtained.  This  dependence  is  not  so  one-sided  as  some  try 
to  make  it  appear,  since  the  industrial  nations  are  likewise  dependent 
upon  those  which  produce  raw  materials.  Witness  the  e.xisting  rub¬ 
ber  industry  crisis  in  the  United  States,  a  crisis  whereby  that  country 
is  dependent  upon  England  w'hich,  through  her  colonies,  is  the  largest 
producer  of  rubber  in  the  world.  Witness  the  profound  effect  on  the 
United  States  of  the  coffee  valorization  by  Brazil,  whereby  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  greatest  consumer  of  coffee  in  the  world,  is  now'  paying 
tribute  to  the  coffee  growers  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  United  States, 
within  the  sphere  of  its  own  legitimate  activities,  may  retaliate  or 
otherwise  object,  but  not  for  one  moment  would  she  consider  the 
political  absorption  of  either  a  portion  of  England  or  of  Brazil.  The 
conflicts,  adjustments,  and  readjustments  will  of  necessity  continue 
until  a  better  coordination  of  the  world’s  economic  elements  is 
achieved.  Solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  strife,  but  rather  in  coordina¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  needs  the  wool  and  pelts  of  the  countries 
in  the  Plate  Valley;  she  needs  the  coffee  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  and 
Central  America;  the  nitrates  of  Chile;  the  minerals  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia;  chocolate  from  Ecuador  and  Venezuela;  the  fruits  of  the 
Caribbean  countries;  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  Cuba;  the  petroleum 
of  Mexico.  Eliminate  Latin  America’s  aid  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  astounding  economical  machine  of  the  latter,  w'hich  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  w'orld,  would  be  shivered  to  atoms.  Latin  America  needs 
the  United  States.  She  needs  her  capital,  her  automotive  products, 
her  sewing  machines,  her  petroleum  derivatives,  and  all  those  special¬ 
ties  in  which  the  United  States  e.xcel. 

This  community  of  needs  exists  not  by  reason  of  our  wdsh,  but 
entirely  regardless  of  our  will  and  in  spite  of  any  and  all  opposition; 
it  therefore  follows  that  all  men  of  open  mind  and  good  will  should 
carefully  examine,  and  consider  those  problems  common  to  America 
as  a  w'hole,  not  wdth  the  object  of  devising  and  maintaining  economic 
wars — w'hich  are  often  much  more  disastrous  than  military — but  to 
establish  a  coordination  beneficent  to  all. 

Social  problems. — Every  political  organization  has,  perforce,  its 
corresponding  social  organization.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  exact 
to  say  that  every  political  organization  should  be  the  expression  of 
social  conditions  as  a  whole.  Whether  among  us  political  organiza- 
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tions  really  express  social  conditions  or  whether  they  are  merely 
excrescences  none  too  firmly  appended,  we  must  take  them  as  they 
are  and  try  to  discover  a  possible  adaptation  between  them  and  the 
existing  social  fabric.  This  in  itself  will  establish  a  community  of 
interest  in  social  problems.  But  even  were  this  not  so,  it  is  still  true 
that  if  America  is  pledged  to  the  development  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions,  she  must  also  he  pledged  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
levels  of  living  to  which  man  can  aspire.  Every  problem,  therefore, 
dealing  with  the  betterment  of  living  conditions  that  is  studied — 
not  to  repress,  hut  to  direct  and  develop  legitimate  aspiration  (and 
even  to  create  where  these  do  not  exist) — being  a  world  problem, 
becomes  even  more  intensively  an  American  problem.  Such 
problems  include  labor  legislation,  the  administration  of  public 
instruction,  delinquency  in  its  multiform  aspects,  the  treatment  of 
abnormals,  penal  institutions,  immigration  systems  and,  in  short, 
all  problems  likely  to  arise  in  countries  which,  open  to  the  world, 
are  bound  to  receive  contingencies  which  require  coordination  and 
assimilation,  in  addition  to  indigenous  populations  which  in  many 
cases  do  not  yet  measure  up  to  democratic  standards.  A  tendency 
can  already  be  observed  in  all  Latin-American  countries  to  jointly 
consider  these  problems.  If  it  is  true  that  expert  United  States 
economists  visit  Latin-American  nations  to  give  the  benefit  of  their 
special  knowledge  and  experience,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  in 
Latin  America  expert  sanitarians,  engineers,  foresters,  educators,  and 
other  professional  and  scientific  men  who  might  well  impart  to  the 
United  States  what  they  have  learned  from  the  successes  and  failures 
of  a  protracted  and  fruitful  experience.  Such  men  are  often  engaged 
under  contract  by  Latin-American  Governments  and  institutions 
without  such  action  being  construed  as  a  political  invasion  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  also  in  the  United  States  numerous  sons  and  daughters 
of  Latin  America  who,  quietly  and  almost  unnoted,  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  e.xchange  of  knowledge.  There  are  very  few  cities  in 
the  United  States  which  do  not  include  a  teacher,  a  musician  or 
other  artist  who  has  w’on  an  enviable  place  in  the  educational  and 
esthetic  life  of  its  citizens.  A  short  time  ago  all  Washington  was 
acclaiming  certain  Mexican  artists,  and  several  Latin-American 
musicians  are  permanently  domiciled  in  that  city.  New  York 
boasts  of  several  illustrators  of  Hispanic-American  origin,  in  addition 
to  numerous  writers  who  contribute  to  the  molding  of  thought  and  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  At  least  one  eminent  Argentine 
statistician  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  United  States  on  economic 
matters.  And  who  is  unaware  of  the  applause  and  reputation  won 
by  Latin-American  athletic  competitors? 


{To  he  completed  in  (he  following  issue  of  the  Bulletin) 
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By  Paul  (\  Standley 

Associate  Curator,  Division  of  Plants,  United  States  Xational  Museum 

IT  IS  difficult  to  realize,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  maps  of  South 
America  which  show  the  individual  countries  upon  a  small  scale, 
that  Venezuela  is  over  twice  as  large  as  Texas.  With  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  region  lying  wholly  within  the  tropics  and  so  close  to  the 
Equator,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  a  great  variety  of  vegetation, 
hut  even  then  it  is  a  surprise  to  learn  that  an  area  so  little  explored 
hotanically  already  has  yielded  6,800  species  of  plants.  When  the 
country  has  been  thoroughly  explored  it  is  believed  that  this  number 
will  he  doubled. 

As  evidence  of  the  wealth  of  the  Venezuelan  flora  we  are  told  that 
it  includes  over  700  species  of  orchids,  the  supreme  development  of 
tropical  vegetation.  Of  palms,  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of 
tropical  trees,  no  less  than  130  have  been  discovered  in  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  forests.  In  grasses,  the  family  that  furnishes  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  plant  kingdom,  Venezuela  is  correspondingly  rich, 
with  more  thn  300  species. 

Although  Venezuela  is  a  tropical  country,  its  climate,  like  that  of 
most  tropical  American  countries,  is  not  uniform,  hut  on  the  con¬ 
trary  extremely  varied.  From  the  hot  plains  that  extend  inland 
from  the  seacoast  rise  several  chains  of  mountains,  some  of  whose 
peaks  attain  a  height  of  5,000  meters  (16,500  feet).  This  great 
variation  in  altitude  gives  rise  to  three  distinct  climatic  belts,  which 
are  recognized  everywhere  in  tropical  America:  The  tierra  caliente  or 
hot  lowlands,  below  3,000  feet;  the  temperate  belt,  or  tierra  teinpUida, 
at  3,000  to  9,000  feet;  and  the  cold  zone,  or  tUrra  frUi,  at  9,000  feet 
or  more. 

In  each  of  these  belts  there  is  a  varying  proportion  of  forest, 
cultivated  land,  and  prairie  or  meadow.  Prof.  Pittier  estimates 
that  53  per  cent  of  Venezuela  is  occupied  by  forest,  about  44  per  cent 
consists  of  savanna  and  paraino  (principally  the  former);  about  2 

'  This  im'rr  is  iii)SlrHcto<l  friiiii  tht!  Manual  dr  Ian  iilantar  iiniialrr  dr  Vrarziitla,  iiy  II.  rillicr,  piihlished 
ut  Carai-Hs  in  V.rj)i,  pp.  I-XVI,  I-IW,  illiistrattHl.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im|M>rtant  rei>orls  iiixm  tropical 
.tmerican  plants  that  has  apliearisl  in  recent  years,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  reKardini 
Venezuelan  plants,  es|)eeially  their  vernacular  names  and  eeonomie  applications.  Its  author,  now 
Director  of  the  f'fimmercial  Museum  of  Caracas,  hiis  hiul  witle  exiH-ricnce  with  the  txitany  of  Central 
America  an<l  northern  South  .\ineriea. 
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grasses,  varied  witii  small  herhaeeoiis  plants,  many  of  which  have 
brilliant  blossoms.  Many  of  the  plants  recall  to  the  visitor  from 
Europe  or  North  America  those  with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home, 
for  there  are  huttercups,  daisies,  lupines,  and  many  other  northern 
types.  The  meadows  are  broken  by  extremely  dense  masses  of  low 
hushes  that  are  beaten  by  the  wind  and  pressed  Hat  against  the  soil 
and  rocks. 

This  cold  region  is  of  little  importance  agriculturally,  hut  is  utili/.ed 
to  some  extent  as  a  grazing  gr«)und  for  stock. 

Below  the  tierra  frta  lies  the  temperate  belt  or  fierra  templada. 
In  tropical  American  countries  this  region  is  the  most  agreeable  for 
WM2— 2(tt— Bull.  10 - 3 


per  cent  of  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  and  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  in 
cultivation. 

Each  of  the  climatic  belts  has  a  vegetation  or  flora  of  its  own. 
Most  sharply  marked  is  the  flora  of  the  tierra  Jria,  most  of  which  in 
Venezuela  is  of  that  type  distinguished  by  the  term  pdramo.  In 
Venezuela  there  are  extensive  areas  of  paramo  in  the  high  Andes 
and,  although  less  well  developed,  in  the  Coast  Range.  The  paramo 
is  characterized  by  perpetual  cold  and  scant  but  almost  continual 
rainfall.  The  general  aspect  of  its  vegetation  is  much  like  that  on 
high  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  the  plains  of  the  Arctic 
regions  —broad  rolling  meadows  covered  with  a  close  sward  of  low 
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human  habitation,  although  not  always  the  most  productive.  Its 
climate  is  nearly  perfect —never  very  cold,  except  occasionally  at 
night,  nor  very  hot.  It  is  the  best  region  for  coffee  growing,  and  that 
alone  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  its  supremacy. 

In  the  tierra  templnda  of  Venezuela,  besides  the  improved  land, 
there  are  extensive  forests.  The  variety  and  luxuriance  of  plant 
life  in  these  forests  can  not  he  appreciated  by  one  who  has  not  seen 
them.  The  luxuriance  results  chiefly  from  the  abundant  and 
constant  moisture.  At  higher  elevations  of  this  middle  belt  there  are 
showers  almost  throughout  the  year,  and  the  mountain  slopes  often 
are  blanketed  with  masses  of  dense  clouds.  The  variety  of  trees  is 
not  so  great  as  at  lower,  hotter  levels,  hut  it  is  here  that  one  finds  the 
greatest  abundance  of  ferns,  orchids,  and  mosses,  which  often  invest 
a  tree  so  fully  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  species  of  the  host 
tree  itself.  Trees  of  the  laurel  family  are  especially  plentiful  in  the 
temperate  forests,  and  other  eharaeteristic  groups  are  Styrax  and 
Spanish  cedar,  and  a  great  variety  of  palms.  Here  we  find  species 
of  Podocarpus,  the  only  relatives  of  the  pines  occurring  in  Venezuela, 
the  pine  family  proper  not  extending  into  South  America. 

Most  of  Venezuela  lies  within  the  low  hot  belt  or  turra  caliente, 
which  is  more  typically  tropical  in  its  vegetation.  This  low  hot  belt 
is  inclosed  by  high  mountains  to  the  west  and  northwest,  and  by  less 
lofty  ranges  toward  the  east,  along  the  borders  of  British  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  Much  of  this  vast  lowland  area  is  still  unexplored  and  most 
of  it  uninhabited.  Outside  the  limited  region  in  northwestern 
Venezuela  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  concentrated, 
travel  is  difficult  for  lack  of  roads.  The  forests  are  so  dense  that 
travel  must  he  chiefly  hy  water. 

Climatic  conditions  are  far  from  uniform  even  over  this  lowland 
area,  for  the  rainfall  varies  greatly  in  its  different  parts.  In  north¬ 
western  Venezuela,  as  in  Central  America  and  Mexico  generally,  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  there  are  two  well-marked  seasons.  The  rainy 
season,  corresponding  to  the  summer  of  North  America,  although  it 
is  here  called  innerno  or  winter,  probably  because  it  is  cooler,  extends 
from  about  the  first  of  May  to  October  or  November.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the  rerano,  little  rain  falls.  In  the  unsurveyed  forest 
areas  of  the  Orinoco  Delta  and  the  upper  Rio  Negro,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  much  heavier  precipitation,  and  rain  falls  during  most 
of  the  year.  In  tropical  regions  generally,  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
depends  almost  directly  upon  the  amount  and  seasonal  distribution 
of  the  rainfall. 

The  forest  of  the  t\erra  calietiie  of  Venezuela  fall  roughly  into  three 
types:  Dry  forest,  deciduous  forest,  and  rain  forest. 

Dry  forests  are  characteristic  of  those  regions,  especially  in  the 
northwest,  near  the  coast,  like  that  about  Lake  Maracaibo,  where 
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DIVI-DIVI  TREE  (CAESALPINIA  CORIARIA) 

One  of  the  eotnmon  trees  of  the  dry  forests 

wood  (Haematoxylon)  growing  in  the  arid  plains  give  important 
dyewoods.  A  few  species  of  palms  frequent  these  dry  regions  and 
sometimes  form  wide  forests. 

Bordering  the  dry  forest  there  is  often  a  characteristic  chaparral 
or  brush  formation,  composed  of  small  trees  and  coarse  shrubs. 
One  of  its  typical  components  is  the  Curatella  or  sandpaper  tree, 
whose  rough  leaves  are  employed  in  many  parts  of  tropical  America 
for  polishing  wood  and  metal. 

The  deciduous  forests  (selrus  reranercus)  compose  about  two-thirds 
of  the  forest  of  Venezuela,  and  occupy  that  portion  of  the  lowlands 
in  which  there  are  sharply  marked  wet  and  dry  seasons.  During  the 
wet  (summer)  months  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall;  during  the  dry  season 
there  is  commonly  no  rain  at  all.  The  effect  of  the  dry  season  upon 


rainfall  is  scant  throughout  the  year  and  desert  conditions  are  approxi¬ 
mated.  In  this  belt  the  trees  usually  are  not  large.  Often  they 
have  wide,  depressed  tops,  and  their  trunks  are  twisted  or  otherwise 
deformed.  Spiny  trees  abound,  particularly  leguminous  species, 
such  as  Acacias  and  Mimosas.  The  mesquite,  the  same  as  that 
which  grows  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  is  a  characteristic 
tree,  and  there  arc  many  cacti  to  recall  the  vegetation  of  our  deserts. 
Some  of  the  cacti  are  treelike,  with  massive  branches  that  suggest  a 
huge  candelabrum,  but  prickly  pears  also  are  plentiful.  One  of  the 
common  trees  is  the  divi-divi  (Caesalpinia  coriaria),  whose  pods  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  tanning  industry,  about  54,000  tons  of 
them  being  exported  each  year  from  Venezuela.  Two  species  of  log- 
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vegetation  is  much  like  that  of  winter  in  the  temperate  zones.  Soon 
after  the  rains  cease  herbaceous  plants  shrivel  and  many  of  the  trees 
shed  their  leaves.  The  forests  never  attain  to  the  desolate,  dead 
appearance  of  northern  forests  in  winter,  for  some  tropical  trees 
alw'ays  retain  their  leaves,  and  hardy  shrubs  and  herbs  continue  in 
flower.  In  the  rainy  season  these  same  forests  put  on  a  coat  of 
intense  green,  and  many  of  the  trees  become  gorgeous  bouquets  of 
brilliant  blossoms. 


THE  DIVERSIFIED  VENEZUELAN  FOREST 
A  conspicuous  feature  is  the  profusion  of  vines  hanKing  from  the  trees 


The  variety  of  tree  species  in  the  deciduous  forest  is  very  great, 
and  the  individual  trees  attain  a  larger  size  than  in  the  dry  forest. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  is  the  great  abundance  of 
coarse  vines  or  lianas  that  hang  from  the  houghs  of  the  loftiest  trees. 
Often,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  what  appears  to  he  a  tree  consists 
really  of  a  mass  of  vines.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  find  no  homo¬ 
geneous  forest  such  as  e.xists  in  temperate  North  America,  where  8 
forest,  for  many  miles,  may  consist  almost  wholly  of  pine,  fir,  chest- 
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nut,  or  oak.  Here  the  forest  is  extremely  diversified!  We  find  one 
tree  of  a  certain  species,  but  may  see  no  other  of  the  same  kind  in  a 
day’s  journey. 

The  deciduous  forest  contains  many  of  the  most  valuable  Vene¬ 
zuelan  trees.  Species  of  Ilevea  and  Micrandra,  valued  for  their 
rubber,  are  not  uncommon,  also  Mimusops,  Achras,  and  other  trees 
of  the  Sapodilla  Family  noted  as  a  source  of  chicle  and  balata.  The 
Brazil  nut  is  plentiful,  with  other  trees  of  the  same  family  that 
produce  edible  nuts. 

Here  grows  the  CTisparia 
tree,  from  whose  bark  is 
prepared  the  famous  An¬ 
gostura  bitters.  The  ha- 
billo  {Ilura  crepitans),  or 
sand  box,  abounds  here.  It 
is  one  of  the  giant  trees,  its 
massive  trunk  beset  with 
short,sharp  spines.  Its  fruit, 
suggestive  of  a  diminutive 
pumpkin,  explodes  when 
ripe  with  tremendous  force, 
the  numerous  sections  or 
“chips”  flying  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  The  balsam  tree, 
which  furnishes  balsam  of 
Peru,  is  a  frequent  associate, 
but  the  commercial  balsam 
is  not  gathered  here.  In  the 
same  forests  grows  the  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  mahogany  {Swie- 
tenia  candollei),  whose  qual¬ 
ity  is  said  to  equal  the  best 
of  the  Central  American 
article. 

It  is  the  rain  forests  that 
exhibit  the  supreme  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth.  These  forests  exist  only  in 
those  regions — of  wide  extent  in  Venezuela — which  are  soaked  with 
rain  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  species  are  quite  as 
varied  as  in  the  deciduous  forest,  and  the  individual  trees  even  larger, 
their  trunks  often  100  to  130  feet  in  height.  In  spite  of  the  density  of 
the  trees  and  the  scant  light  reaching  the  ground,  there  is  nevertheless 
a  rank  undergrowth  of  shrubbery  and  coarse  herbs.  Each  giant  tree  of 
this  wet  forest  deserves  a  special  study,  for  each  is  a  veritable  kingdom 
in  itself.  The  trunks  are  swathed  in  plants,  the  stems  of  creepers  and 
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the  lush  foliage  of  epiphytes,  such  as  orchids,  aroids,  bromeliads,  and 
ferns,  while  even  more  densely  loaded  are  the  branches  that  compose 
the  crown.  When  such  a  tree  is  felled,  the  botanist  may  spend  a 
whole  day  assorting  the  rich  harvest  that  has  fallen  to  his  hands. 

Such  vast  bulks  of  trees  re(|uire  special  contrivances  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  The  branches  send  down  aerial  roots  that  steady  the  crown  and 
sometimes  form  new  trunks.  Often  the  trunk  is  supported  at  its 
base  by  buttresses,  like  brackets,  which  brace  it  against  the  wind. 

Palms  attain  perhaps  their  most  profuse  development  in  rain 
forests,  and  the  number  of  species  is  almost  unlimited.  Some  are 
true  giants;  others  are  diminutive  plants  only  a  foot  or  two  in  height. 


Courteay  of  Amcricoii  Muauuni  Journal 

A  OKOVE  OF  TKEES  IN  THE  SAVANNA  (’OUNTUY 

Smitll  rluro|>s  of  forest  arc  often  intcrsiicrsed  with  the  prevailing  vegetation  of  grasses  in  the  lowland 

prairies  of  Vencsucla 

One  of  the  most  valuable  trees  of  these  forests  is  the  greenheart 
{Nectandra  rodiei),  whose  wood  is  noted  for  its  great  durability 
under  w'ater,  and  for  this  reason  was  chosen  for  the  timbering  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Wild  figs  {Fictis  spp.)  are  common  trees,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  of  little  economic  value. 

Besides  these  forests,  there  are  in  the  lowlands  of  Venezuela 
e.xtensive  tracts  of  unforested  land,  savanna  or  prairie  of  natural 
origin.  They  are  not  uniform  in  their  vegetation,  but  all  are  alike 
in  a  general  absence  of  trees,  although  they  often  are  interspersed 
with  small  groves,  with  stands  of  palms,  or  with  dense  thickets. 
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Courtesy  of  I>r.  E.  P.  Killip 

TREES  COVERED  WITH  PLANTS 
The  trunks  are  frcfjuently  covered  with  creepers,  orchids,  bromeliuds,  anil  ferns 

all  the  well-known  European  vegetables  may  be  grown,  also  those 
which  we  owe  to  the  American  Indians — the  potato,  sweet  potato, 
pumpkins  and  squashes,  and  tomatoes.  There  are  certain  vege¬ 
tables  peculiar  to  the  Tropics,  such  as  the  African  yams;  two  varieties 
of  yuca,  yuca  amarga,  with  bitter  roots,  which  contain  poisonous 
juice  that  must  be  e.xtracted  by  pressure,  and  yuca  dulce,  whose 
innocuous  roots  are  a  savory  vegetable,  suggesting  the  potato;  and 
arracacha,  a  plant  of  the  celery  family,  whose  roots  are  cooked  and 
eaten.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  savory  palm  hearts,  which  furnish 


Grasses  are  the  prevailing  vegetation,  sometimes  forming  a  close 
sward,  or  again  growing  into  formidable  thickets  as  high  as  a  man  on 
horseback. 

Among  the  0,800  species  composing  the  Venezuelan  flora,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  plants  useful  to  man.  Those 
of  value  as  food  w'ould  alone  furnish  sufficient  material  for  a  volume. 

In  Venzeuela,  as  in  Me.xico  and  Central  America,  and  many 
regions  of  South  America,  the  important  food  staples  are  corn,  rice, 
and  beans  or  frijoles.  Wheat  formerly  was  cultivated,  but  now  is 
sown  only  in  a  few  localities  in  the  Andes.  In  the  temperate  belts 


one  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  vegetables,  w'hen  they  are  obtainable. 
The  chayote  is  a  vine  related  to  the  cucumber,  and  is  interesting 
because  of  the  fact  that  all  its  parts  are  useful  for  food.  The  fruits. 
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which  somewhat  suggest  cucumhers,  are  hoiled  and  eaten ;  the  tender 
young  shoots  are  cooked  like  spinach;  and  the  large,  fleshy  roots 
are  made  into  preserves  and  sweetmeats. 

The  Tropics  are  noted  for  their  fruits,  and  Venezuela  has  its  full 
share.  Aside  from  the  common  tro|)ical  fruits  known  in  the  United 
States,  there  arc  mangos,  avocados,  plantains,  star  apple,  several 
varieties  of  sweetsop  and  soursop  and  their  relative,  mamey,  and 
a  host  of  others  that  are  locally  important  hut  unknown  in  the 
North.  Such  are  the  pods  of  the  guamox,  leguminous  trees  of  the 
genus  Inga,  whose  long,  thick  pods  contain  a  row  of  seeds,  each 
surrounded  hy  a  mass  of  juicy  white  flesh  of  delicious  flavor.  At 
higher  altitudes  the  temperate  fruits  are  grown  with  some  degree 
of  success,  particularly  apples,  peaches,  (juinces,  and  strawherries.  I 
drapes,  as  in  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  do  not  produce  well. 

Of  medicinal  plants,  both  official  ones  and  those  employed  as 
domestic  remedies,  there  is  an  unlimited  variety.  The  medicinal 
plants  of  tropical  America  have  been  little  studied,  and  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned  about  them.  The  poor  people  of  the  rural 
districts  seldom  patronize  physicians,  but  find  among  the  herbs  of  the 
fields  remedies  for  nearly  all  their  simple  ailments.  Most  interesting 
among  such  remedies,  perhaps,  are  the  guacos,  those  employed  in  the  i 
treatment  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes.  Whether  they  have  any 
real  value  remains  to  be  determined  scientifically;  certainly  the 
native  people  have  every  confidence  in  them.  A  well-known  medic¬ 
inal  plant  of  the  high  Andes  is  Winter’s  bark  (Drimys  winteri),  ■ 
whose  pungent  bark  and  leaves,  when  chewed,  burn  the  mouth  like  red 
pepper.  The  carana  tree  {Protium  caraiia)  exudes  a  fragrant  balsam 
that  drips  from  wounds  in  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  is  used  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  for  incense  in  churches.  Copaiba  balsam  is  an 
important  medicinal  product.  Others  are  quassia,  the  bitter  bark  of 
Ouassxa  amara,  a  slender  shrub  with  handsome  racemes  of  bright  red 
flowers;  curare,  a  highly  poisonous  substance  obtained  from  various 
species  of  strychnine  vines  (strychnos)  or  mix  vomica,  and  employed 
by  the  Indians  for  poisoning  arrows;  and  the  product  known  officially 
as  oil  of  West  Indian  sandalwood,  which  is  obtained  from  a  tree  known 
in  Venezuela  as  quigua  {Amyris  bahamifera).  Formerly  there  was 
exported  quinine,  obtained  from  various  trees  of  the  genera  Cinchona 
and  Ladenbergia  that  grow  in  the  high  mountains. 

Coumarouna  trees,  called  here  sarrapia,  have  aromatic  seeds  from 
which  is  extracted  an  oil  used  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  and 
for  scenting  tobacco.  About  170,000  kilograms  of  the  seeds  are 
exported  each  year  from  Venezuela. 

A  list  of  Venezuelan  timber  trees  would  be  a  very  long  one.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Pittier,  there  are  at  least  250  to  300  trees  that  furnish 
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This  tree  grows  wild  m  large  groves 


known,  and  considerably  lighter  than  cork.  The  borrachero  {Pilo¬ 
carpus  almradoi)  is  a  tree  poisonous  to  cattle.  The  various  kinds  of 
bucare  {Erythrina),  leguminous  trees  with  gorgeous  red  or  orange 
blossoms,  are  much  planted  for  coffee  shade. 

Wood  of  one  of  the  local  ebonies  {Caesalpinia  granadillo),  a  legumi¬ 
nous  tree,  is  very  heavy  and  nearly  black  in  color.  It  is  exported  to 
some  extent.  A  valuable  and  very  heavy  wood,  much  appreciated  in 
boat  building,  is  supplied  by  the  guayaedn  {Guaiacum  officinale), 
which  once  had  high  repute  in  medicine.  Fustic  is  furnished  by  the 
palo  de  rnora  {Chlorophora  tinctoria),  and  was  formerly  much  exported 
as  a  dyewood,  although  the  supply  is  now  exhausted  in  the  more  easily 


valuable  woods.  Some  of  these  are  used  locally  for  construction 
pur|)oses,  and  many  othei-s  are  exported.  The  algarrobo  {Ilymenaea 
courharll)  furnishes  good  wood,  and  also  a  resin  useful  for  varnish. 
The  resin  is  distilled  from  the  trunk  and,  curiously  enough,  also 
from  the  roots,  so  that  often  it  must  be  dug  from  the  soil.  The 
ahndcigo,  a  common  tree  with  smooth  bark  that  separates  in  sheets  like 
paper,  is  much  planted  for  living  fence  posts,  and  its  strong-scented 
sap  is  used  in  medicine.  Tolu  balsam  is  obtained  from  another  tree 
(Toluifera  balsamum)  with  useful  wood.  Venezuela  is  one  of  the 
countries  supplying  balsa  w'ood  {Ochroma  lagopus),  the  lightest  wood 
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accessible  regions.  One  of  the  most  immense  trees  of  the  tierra 
caliente  is  the  samdn  {Samanea  samdn),  whose  wood  is  utilized  for 
many  purposes.  In  some  regions  cross  sections  of  the  massive  logs 
are  employed  for  cart  wheels.  Mangrove,  abundant  nearly  every¬ 
where  in  the  tidal  swamps,  is  cut  in  large  quantities  to  supply 
tanhark. 

Unfortunately  the  Venezuelan  forests  are  being  wasted  rather  than 
utilized  to  best  advantage.  A  method  of  agriculture  prevalent  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  tropical  America  is  responsible  for  a  great 
waste  of  timber.  By  this  system,  known  in  Venezuela  as  conuco,  a 
piece  of  land  is  cleared  for  agriculture,  all  the  trees  being  cut  and 
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The  sani&n,  one  of  the  larKest  trees  of  the  hot  belt,  is  es|ieeiiilly  well  adapted  to  street  planting 


burned.  The  land  is  planted  two  or  three  years,  then  a  new  piece 
of  ground  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  and  the  former  one 
abandoned  to  the  second  growth. 

Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  famous  cow  trees  of  Venezuela. 
Two  of  them  belong  to  the  same  family  (Apocynaceae),  and  yield 
from  cuts  in  the  trunk  a  liquid  resembling  milk,  that  is  drunk  by  the 
native  people.  One  of  these  trees  (Zschokkea  armata)  is  known 
locally  as  cabrahosca  (wdld  goat);  the  other,  called  vacahosca  (wild 
cow),  supplies  also  an  edible  fruit.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  cow 
trees,  the  polo  de  vaca  {Brosimum  tUile)  described  by  the  famous 
explorer  Humboldt,  who  found  it  in  this  region,  belongs  to  the 
unrelated  family  of  the  figs.  This  tree  was  valuable  to  the  uncivilized 
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Indians,  not  only  because  of  its  milk  but  because  its  bark  supplied 
them  with  clothing  and  bedding. 

That  highly  important  plant  product  of  the  present  age,  rubber,  is 
exported  in  some  quantity  from  Venezuela,  being  produced  by  groups 
of  trees  representing  several  families.  Hevea  rubber  is  gathered  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  some  rubber  is  produced  by  the  wild 
figs  (Ficus),  as  well  as  by  trees  of  the  genera  Micrandra  and  Sapium. 
Balata  is  procured  from  trees  of  the  Sapodilla  Family. 

An  interesting  group  of  plants  consists  of  those  that  are  used  to 
poison  fish.  The  leaves  and  branches  are  crushed  and  thrown  into 
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A  KUBBEK  COLLECTOK’S  CAMP 

Kubber,  which  figures  in  the  exports  of  Vcncruela,  is  obtained  from  several  s|)ccies  of  trees 


pools  or  small  streams,  whereupon  the  fish  become  stupefied  and  float 
upon  the  surface,  where  it  is  easy  to  collect  them.  So  secured  they 
are  fit  for  food,  not  being  harmed,  apparently,  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  by  the  plant  juices  that  intoxicate  the  fish.  If  left  in  the  water 
they  usually  recover  after  a  short  time  and  swim  away.  This  method 
of  fishing  is  practiced  to  some  extent  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  a  great  many  kinds  of  plants  are  employed  for  the  purpose.  In 
Venezuela  these  plants,  or  barbascos  as  they  are  called,  belong  to  the 
genera  Jacquinia,  Polygonum,  Cracca,  and  Clibadium. 

Fiber  plants  form  another  valuable  group.  Many  species  of 
palms  give  useful  fibers,  and  other  plants  of  widely  diverse  families 
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are  utilized.  The  Jipijapa  (Carludonca  palmata),  whose  fiber  is 
employed  so  extensively  in  Ecuador  for  making  “Panama”  hats, 
grows  also  in  Venezuela,  but  is  little  used  here.  Only  small  amounts 
of  kapok  or  silk  cotton  are  exported  from  Venezuela,  although  the 
trees  producing  it  (various  Bombacaceae)  are  common  in  the  forests. 
One  of  these  is  the  ceiba,  a  giant  among  tropical  trees,  famous  for  its 
associations  in  history  and  literature. 


By  Walter  Scott  Penfield 

{The  author  has  crossed  the  Andes  seven  times  ami  has  traveled  in  all  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  visiting  some  of  them  by  airplane) 

The  Andes  Mountains  enter  the  Republic  of  Colombia  at  the 
Ecuadorean  border  in  a  rather  narrow  and  compact  form, 
and  not  far  from  the  Pacific.  Thence  they  gradually  spread 
out  fanlike  and  continue  to  broaden  as  they  extend  toward 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  pierce  the 
country  with  three  great  ranges,  the  western,  central,  and  eastern 
Cordilleras. 

The  central  range  runs  in  a  north-northeasterly  direction,  dividing 
the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena.  Through  the  latter  and 
between  the  Central  and  Eastern  Cordilleras  flows  the  slow  moving, 
lazy  appearing,  and  frequently  winding  Magdalena,  the  chief  river 
and  commercial  highway  of  the  country.  It  rises  in  the  high  tableland 
of  southern  Colombia,  14,000  feet  above  sea  level  and,  after  running 
a  course  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  empties  near  the  city  of  Barran- 
quilla  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  over  sand  bars,  closing  it  to  all  but 
light-draught  vessels. 

The  eastern  range  contains  some  large  plateaus,  among  which  is 
the  beautiful  Sabana  of  Bogota,  at  one  end  of  which  lies  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  8,563  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Bogota,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  is  the  only  South  American 
capital  without  a  railroad  connection  with  the  sea.  It  lies  about 
635  miles  south  of  Barranquilla,  its  principal  port  on  the  Caribbean 
and  the  terminus  of  travel  on  the  Magdalena,  about  350  miles  east  of 
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Buena  Ventura,  its  most  important  outlet  on  the  Pacific,  and  the 
entrepot  for  the  rich  valley  of  the  Cauea. 

Engineering  difficulties  and  the  cost  of  constructing  railroads  across 
the  Cordilleras  have  made  rapid  transportation  a  difficult  problem 
for  the  Colombians  to  solve.  To  travel  from  Buena  Ventura  to  the 
capital  requires  one  day  by  rail  to  Cali,  and  several  days  by  mule  on 
an  overland  route,  passing  over  practically  the  entire  chain  of  the 
Andes.  But  this  journey  is  only  to  be  undertaken  in  the  dry  season; 
during  the  rainy  months  the  traveler  is  drenched  with  a  continuous 
tropical  downpour,  while  his  mule  is  frequently  mired  in  the  mud  of 
the  Andean  trail.  Soon,  however,  the  two  cities  will  be  connected 
entirely  by  rail. 

A  journey  from  Barranquilla  to  Bogota  requires  nine  days  to 
a  month  on  the  Magdalena  River,  aboard  a  rather  small  and  often 
crowded  stern-wheel  steamer,  similar  to  those  used  on  our  Mississippi, 
the  length  of  time  consumed  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  water.  If 
the  traveler  finds  the  waters  lowering  en  route,  his  boat  may  become 
embedded  in  sand,  and  there  it  remains  until  the  rains  from  the 
mountains  above  have  filled  the  river  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to 
continue  its  course. 

Even  then  he  finds  at  the  end  of  561  miles  that  he  must  disembark 
at  La  Dorada,  near  Honda,  the  terminus  of  lower  Magdalena  navi¬ 
gation,  to  be  carried  by  train  to  Beltran,  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
Here  passage  is  taken  on  a  smaller  river  boat,  especially  constructed 
because  of  the  rapids  through  which  it  must  pass  and,  after  journey¬ 
ing  for  five  hours,  a  distance  of  93  miles,  he  arrives  at  Girardot. 
There  a  change  is  again  made  to  a  railroad,  its  steep  grades  requiring 
10  hours  to  carry  the  traveler  over  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  85 
miles,  to  the  city  of  Bogota. 

I  landed  at  Buena  Ventura,  intending  to  go  to  the  capital  by  the 
overland  route,  but  the  excessive  rains  prevented  my  doing  so. 
Then  I  decided  to  try  the  Magdalena  River. 

En  route  I  broke  my  journey  at  Cartagena,  the  walled  city  of  the 
Caribbean,  whose  ancient  sea-front  fortress  is  a  reminder  of  the  days 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  Its  history  is  filled  with  romance  and  chivalry 
and  the  deeds  of  pirates  and  buccaneers.  It  w'as  bombarded  by 
Admiral  Vernon,  looted  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  taken  by  Baron 
He  Pointis.  Although  it  possesses  an  air  of  antiquity,  it  is  progres¬ 
sive,  its  clean  and  narrow  streets,  its  white  buildings  with  over¬ 
hanging  tiers  of  balconies  and  flowered  patios,  together  with  its 
cathedral,  reminding  one  of  the  cities  of  southern  Spain. 

After  a  journey  over  night  by  sea,  I  disembarked  at  Puerto  Colom¬ 
bia  on  what  is  said  to  be  the  longest  iron  pier  in  the  world, extending 
a  distance  of  4,000  feet  into  the  sea.  From  the  landing  point  the 
traveler  is  conveyed  by  rail  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  a  change  of 
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train  carries  him  within  an  hour  to  Barranqnilla.  This  city  is  huilt 
on  a  low  plain  about  7  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  has  a 
heautiful  cathedral,  many  warehouses,  and  attractive  public  build¬ 
ings  and  residences.  The  homes  of  the  poor  are  constructed  of  mud, 
reinforced  by  bamboo,  their  roofs  being  thatched  with  rushes.  Mule- 
drawn  street  cars  pass  over  its  sandy  streets.  Its  public  market  is  a 
center  of  activity.  On  a  near-by  canal  can  he  seen  the  market  boats, 
from  which  typical  native  mestizos  are  engaged  in  selling  their  wares. 
The  water  front  is  lined  with  river  steamers,  some  just  arriving  and 
others  preparing  for  the  long  trip  up  the  Magdalena.  They  are 
mostly  wood-burning,  with  two  or  three  decks,  the  main  one  being 
open,  part  being  used  for  cargo  and  part  for  the  engine  and  boiler. 


THE  PORT  AND  CITY  OF  CARTAGENA 


on  either  side  of  which  stand  large  stacks  of  wood  ready  for  use  as 
fuel  on  the  journey. 

When  I  was  informed  the  river  was  low  and  observed  the  lack  of 
comfort  on  some  of  its  steamers,  I  hesitated  to  undertake  the  journey. 
I  was  told  that  the  monotony  of  the  river  trip,  with  its  heat  and 
mosquitoes,  was  to  be  avoided.  Then  I  learned  that  a  hydroplane 
could  be  secured  which  would  carry  me  550  miles  in  nine  hours  to 
Girardot,  85  miles  distant  from  Bogota.  The  baggage  requirements 
were  rather  rigid,  limiting  the  traveler  to  twelve  pounds  of  clothes 
to  be  carried  in  a  five-pound  suitcase. 


“  Venga”  It  was  3.30  a.  m.;  I  awoke,  recognizing  the  face  of  the 
chocolate-colored  porter  of  the  hotel  at  which  I  was  lodging.  It 
was  Pedro,  a  product  of  the  Island  of  Martinique;  he  was  leaning 
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over  my  bed  and  saying,  “Hay  caje.”  Hastily  dressing,  I  entered 
the  patio  and  found  iny  table,  its  candle  light  flickering  in  the  breeze 
from  the  sea.  After  partaking  of  the  breakfast  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared,  I  took  a  seat  at  4.45  in  the  waiting  automobile,  which  carried 
me  through  the  dark  and  sandy  streets  and  churned  over  the  rough 
and  narrow  alleys  to  the  river  front. 

Entering  the  hangar,  I  was  quickly  escorted  to  a  pair  of  scales, 
where  I  paid  a  heavy  excess  fare  for  overweight,  immediately  resolving 
to  diet  before  my  return.  Outside  was  the  hydroplane,  ready  to 
slip  off  so  soon  as  I  was  aboard.  It  was  5.15  and  still  dark.  Step¬ 
ping  on  one  of  the  pontoons,  I  climbed  the  ladder  connecting  it  with 
the  superstructure,  to  a  point  where  I  could  step  on  the  wing  of  the 
plane  and  walk  to  the  door  of  the  cabin.  There  was  a  whir  of  the 
propeller;  the  plane  moved  down  its  incline  into  the  Magdalena. 

We  were  sliding  through  the  water  on  the  pontoons  of  the  plane; 
when  they  began  to  bump  as  though  being  jerked  suddenly  by  a 
rope;  there  was  a  gradual  upward  movement;  we  had  left  the  river 
and  were  flying  in  the  air.  We  began  to  climb  higher,  then  circled 
over  the  business  section  of  Barranquilla  and  turned  southward  on 
our  way  to  Bogota.  It  was  still  dark,  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
seen  distinctly  being  a  long  rainbow-colored  flame  of  fire,  shooting 
out  of  the  engine  a  few  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  propeller,  and  extend¬ 
ing  backw’ard  and  dangerously  near  to  the  front  seat  of  the  plane. 
There  w'as  a  thrill.  Would  the  plane  catch  on  fire?  Then  I  remem¬ 
bered  it  was  an  all-metallic  structure  and  I  lounged  back  in  my  seat 
to  await  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

It  was  hut  a  few  moments  when  night  began  to  disappear.  In 
the  skies  there  was  a  grayish  tint,  rapidly  grownng  lighter  in  color. 
Out  in  the  Caribbean  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  peep  over  the 
horizon.  It  rises  quickly  in  the  Tropics,  and  especially  so  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  ocean. 

Now'  day  had  come  and  I  began  to  observe  my  conveyance.  It 
was  Hydroplane  A-8.  Below  w'ere  suspended  two  pontoons,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  superstructure  by  rods  and  ladders  of  steel.  The 
cabin,  directly  over  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  wing,  reminded  me 
of  a  limousine  body,  but  instead  of  a  chauffeur  and  footman,  there 
were  seated  in  the  open  a  pilot  and  a  mechanician.  In  front  of  them 
were  the  motor  and  propeller;  behind  them  was  the  roomy  compart¬ 
ment  in  which  I  sat,  w'ith  a  rear  lounging  seat,  large  enough  for  two, 
and  a  small  single  seat  near  the  front;  in  the  tail  of  the  machine 
was  stored  my  baggage. 

To  the  inside  wall  of  the  cabin  was  attached  a  small  box,  from 
the  top  of  which  protruded  the  ends  of  a  number  of  small  paper 
bags;  on  its  front  w'ere  printed  some  Spanish  w'ords,  informing  the 
passenger  of  their  availability  in  case  of  airsickness.  Would  I  be 
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airsick?  I  had  experienced  seasickness  in  a  typhoon  in  the  Chinese 
Sea;  I  had  suffered  the  hitter  agonies  of  soroche  or  mountain  sick¬ 
ness  while  at  a  zinc  mine  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  not 
far  from  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  Would  airsickness  be  less  severe? 

We  were  now  well  started  on  our  journey,  flying  over  the  many 
deltas  of  the  Magdalena.  So  many  courses  appeared  that  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  know  which  was  the  main  channel.  Often 
in  its  many  windings  the  river  appeared  to  double  back  in  its  course. 
On  its  surface  there  was  an  occasional  wood-burning  steamer,  slowly 
puffing  its  way  up  the  river  at  an  hourly  speed  of  5  miles.  How 
many  days  would  it  take  to  complete  its  journey?  Then  moving 
more  rapidly  down  the  stream  would  appear  a  steamer,  with  barges 


CALAMAR 

attached  to  either  side,  filled  with  cattle  destined  for  the  market  at 
Barraiupiilla.  Again,  tied  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  would  be  another 
steamer,  its  deckmen  busily  engaged  in  loading  wood,  soon  to  be 
consumed  under  its  boilers,  while  others  were  occupied  in  loading 
cattle  on  the  freight  barges  attached  to  its  side.  Further  on  was  a 
large  dugout  canoe  and  a  native  bamboo  freight  raft,  its  top  covered 
with  a  cylindrical  thatched  roof. 

We  flew  over  marshy  land,  partly  covered  with  watercourses,  over 
which  waterfowl  were  flying — an  alhivial  plain,  low,  swampy,  and 
malarial,  rich  and  luxurious  with  vegetation,  reminding  one  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  .Vmazon  Valley,  h'or  miles  on  all  sides  and  so  far  as  eye 
could  see,  the  country  was  Hat  and  destitute  of  trees.  Then  we 
pas.spd  over  ground  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  tropical  agriculture: 
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to  the  production  of  bananas,  cacao,  sugjar  cane  and  tobacco.  We 
saw  palm  trees  from  which  were  hanging  clusters  of  coconuts.  Cross¬ 
ing  the  plain  and  later  the  mesas,  we  could  see  grazing  herds  of  cattle. 
Then  we  began  to  reach  lu.xuriant  forest  areas  filled  wdth  virgin  trees, 
from  some  of  which  hung  great  festoons  of  moss.  We  seemed  to 
smell  the  odor  of  the  arboreal  and  floral  vegetation. 

Below,  occasional  villages  were  passed,  some  of  them  no  longer 
on  the  channel  of  the  Magdalena,  due  to  its  having  shifted  its  course. 
We  could  see  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  houses.  In  the  center  of  a 
village  was  the  usual  vSpanish  plaza  and  its  church,  covered  with  a 
roof  constructed  of  red-colored  tiles.  Near  by  could  he  seen  play¬ 
ing  children  and  dogs  running,  apparently  barking  at  the  sound  of  our 
motor. 

We  were  flying  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible,  often  far  from  the 
river,  our  altitude  of  4,000  feet  enabling  us,  in  case  of  engine  trouble 
to  volplane  hack  to  its  course.  Suddenly  something  happened  to 
the  motor;  gradually  we  descended  into  the  river,  safely  resting  on 
our  pontoons.  After  the  mechanician  had  adjusted  the  difficulty, 
the  pilot  agreed  to  fly  low  for  a  few  miles  to  acquaint  me  with  river 
life.  We  passed  over  small  sand  islets,  their  sides  covered  wdth  alli¬ 
gators,  which  repose  in  great  numbers  upon  the  shoals  and  banks  of 
the  muddy  Magdalena.  They  heard  our  engine,  there  was  a  flop,  and 
they  had  disappeared  in  the  water.  Along  the  bank  was  a  jungle, 
then  some  native  huts,  and  finally  a  village,  with  piles  of  wood 
neatly  stacked  along  the  hank,  ready  for  loading  on  river  steamers. 

We  were  high  in  the  air  again,  and  far  ahead  were  large  white  clouds. 
In  the  distance,  on  either  side,  could  be  seen  low  ranges  of  hills, 
which  appeared  to  he  approaching  each  other  as  we  advanced.  Soon 
we  were  nearing  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  As  we  were  climbing 
over  them,  billowy  clouds  seemed  to  be  rolling  hurriedly  down  to 
meet  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  completely  enveloped. 
The  river  had  disappeared  from  sight;  we  continued  to  ascend;  again 
the  blue  sky  and  sun  were  seen ;  we  were  riding  on  the  clouds. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Barranquilla  we  passed  over  Calamar,  with 
Us  rectangular-laid  streets  and  its  white  buildings.  Before  the  city 
was  the  river  front;  back  of  it  was  a  long  stretch  of  marshy  land; 
between  them  could  be  seen  the  railroad  to  Cartagena  threading  its 
way  back  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Next  we  flew  over  El 
Banco,  lying  at  the  juncture  of  two  of  the  rivers’  watercourses,  and 
near  by  in  an  arm  of  the  Mompos  were  some  large  and  beautiful 
lagoons,  extending  as  far  back  in  the  country  as  one  could  see.  Then 
we  passed  over  Puerto  Wilches  with  its  Y-shaped  railroad. 

By  10.30  we  had  traveled  300  miles;  we  descended  to  the  center  of 
the  river,  gliding  on  our  pontoons  to  one  of  its  hanks,  of  the  same 
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height  as  our  plane.  The  mechanician,  crawling  down  the  ladder 
to  one  of  the  pontoons,  threw  a  coiled  rope  to  a  man  on  the  bank, 
who  fastened  it  to  a  post.  As  we  anchored,  the  force  of  the  current 
swung  the  plane  along  the  side  of  the  shore,  causing  one  end  of  the 
wing  to  extend  over  the  top  of  the  bank.  Opening  the  cabin  door 
and  walking  over  the  wing,  I  was  again  on  terra  Hrma. 

The  descent  had  been  made  at  Barranca  Bermeja,  the  camp  of  an 
.\inerican  oil  company.  Here  a  tank  farm  and  small  refinery  are 
l(K’ated,  and  about  20  miles  hack  are  the  newly  drilled  wells.  For 
200  miles  I  had  noticed  we  had  been  flying  directly  over  what  appeared 
to  be  a  newly  constructed  enclosed  conduit.  It  was  laid  in  a  straight 
line  with  an  occasional  change  of  direction.  At  the  camp  I  learned 
it  was  the  pipe  line  that  was  being  built  to  carry  tbe  oil  to  the  large 
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refinery  at  Cartagena.  Now  the  line  is  almost  completed,  and  soon 
40,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  will  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  from  what  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  of  the  recently  developed  oil  fields  of 
South  .Vmerica. 

A  few  miles  before  reaching  Puerto  Berrio,  a  city  lying  at  a  bend 
in  the  river,  we  flew  low  over  three  boats  stranded  in  the  sand  banks. 
Some  passengers  waved  frantically  at  us  as  though  desiring  to  be 
rescued  from  their  indefinite  stay.  While  w'e  were  descending  at  noon 
at  Puerto  Berrio,  our  pontoons  bumped  and  skidded  over  a  partly 
submerged  island  of  sand,  unseen  by  the  pilot.  We  spent  a  half 
hour  lunching  at  the  beautiful  Hotel  Magdalena,  the  property  of  the 
Department  of  Antiocpua,  whose  capital,  Medellin,  a  city  of  50,000, 
lies  70  miles  to  the  southwest,  4,8211  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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This  city  is  to  Colombia  what  Sao  Paulo,  the  heart  of  the  coffee 
district,  is  to  Brazil. 

We  were  ajjain  aboard,  the  hydroplane  moved  down  the  river, 
following;  the  current  until  it  had  left  the  water,  and  then  gradually 
rising,  circled  about  until  it  again  resumed  an  up-river  course. 
Nearing  La  Dorada  the  bending  of  the  river  resembled  the  figure 
“2.  ”  At  2.30  w'e  stopped  for  gas  at  Honda,  an  important  commercial 
center  of  6,000  people,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Lower 
Magdalena.  From  here  to  the  end  of  the  trip  the  flight  is  particularly 
interesting,  following  the  Lower  Magdalena  to  the  Upper  Magdalena, 
between  precipitous  mountains,  and  through  narrow  and  profound 
canyons  threaded  by  the  w'aters  of  the  river.  We  climbed  higher 
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and  higher,  far  from  the  river’s  course,  until  we  had  passed  over 
the  last  big  range  and  saw  before  us  a  vast  and  beautiful  valley. 

Through  the  Andean  gorges  the  wind  sometimes  blows  so  strongly 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  plane  to  continue  in  the  air.  Besides, 
flying  in  the  Tropics  is  always  more  satisfactory  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  evening.  On  our  early  afternoon  approach  to  Honda,  the 
air  had  become  bumpy;  we  were  striking  air  pockets,  with  sudden  and 
frequent  drops,  causing  the  plane  to  pitch  and  roll  like  a  ship  in  a 
gale  at  sea.  After  we  left  Honda  it  became  worse,  with  frequent 
drops  of  100  feet,  forcing  us  to  descend  to  the  river  and  await  the 
passing  of  the  wind.  Hastily  1  grabbed  one  of  the  protruding  bags 
from  the  box  in  front  of  the  cabin;  there  was  no  difference  between 
airsickness  and  seasickness;  the  result  was  the  same. 
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After  an  hour’s  delay  we  were  again  on  the  wing.  In  the  Ijower 
Magdalena  the  river  leaves  alluvial  residue  on  its  banks;  in  the 
Upper  Magdalena,  mountains  of  sandstone  rise  from  them.  Ijow 
in  the  distance  could  he  seen  a  long  steel  suspension  bridge.  We 
began  to  descend  to  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  Its  sloping 
banks  of  sand  and  gravel  were  alive  with  native  washerwomen.  At 
4.30  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  flying  trip;  we  were  at  Girardot, 
the  center  of  a  hot,  arid  region,  with  the  high  peaks  of  the  .\ndes 
rising  on  either  side. 

Ijt'aving  early  that  evening,  the  train  slowly  climbed  the  last 
range,  crossed  the  western  slope  of  the  Oriental  Cordillera  and  dropped 
the  following  morning  into  the  Sabana  of  Bogota,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  in  the  Andes,  but  subject  at  night  to 
the  bitter  cold  of  the  rarefied  mountain  atmosphere.  On  its  east¬ 
ern  margin  lies  “The  Athens  of  South  America,”  the  dignified  old 
city  of  Bogota,  solitary  in  its  remoteness,  located  upon  a  sloping 
shelf,  beneath  the  shadows  of  two  high  mountains:  La  Guadelupe 
and  Montserrate,  upon  whose  summits  two  imposing  chapels  can 
be  seen  standing  like  sentinels  of  the  Andes.  Nineteen  hours  by  air 
and  rail  against  from  nine  days  to  a  month  by  boat  and  rail,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  tbe  rich  valley  of  the  Magdalena  is  surely 
a  tribute  to  man’s  most  modern  method  of  transportation. 
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“I  WAS  IN  PRISON  AND  YE 

MF”'  •  '•  * 
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(Every  right  thinking  man  and  woman  is  concerned  that  their  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens,  who  have  infringed  the  law,  should  not  come  out  of  prison  worse  morally 
and  spiritually  than  when  they  went  in.  And  the  world  is  almost  a  unit  in  believing 
that  one  of  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  means  to  that  undesirable  end  is  exces¬ 
sive  and  demoralizing  punishments,  with  the  useless  suffering  they  entail.  The 
rieent  visit  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  Argentina  to  the  greatest  of  the  penal  institutions 
of  that  country — as  allegorically  set  forth  in  the  following  article — would  seem  to 
assure  that  “  the  minimum  rights  oj  prisoners,"  as  formulated  by  the  Howard  Society 
for  Penal  Reform,  is  already  in  operation  in  Argentina. — Editor’s  Note.) 


NOW  the  Kin"  of  the  eountry  was  a  good  man,  and  a  just,  and 
he  concerned  himself'with  all  things,  both  great  and  small. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  day,  he  and  all  they 
that  were  of  his  house  betook  themselves  to  the  Prison  which 
was  on  the  borders  of  the  City,  over  beyond  Charcas.^ 

.\nd  there  were  confined  therein  a  great  multitude  of  malefactors, 
murderers  and  they  that  had  transgressed  against  the  Law. 

And  the  keepers  of  the  prison  being  privy  to  his  coming  had  swept 
and  garnished  and  made  all  ready,  and  the  soldiers  and  the  jailers 
were  each  in  his  appointed  place. 

When  therefore  the  King  and  they  that  accompanied  him  drew 
nigh  unto  the  Prison,  the  Governor  thereof  came  forth  to  meet  them. 
.\nd  certain  of  the  soldiers  being  cunning  players  of  instruments,  and 
they  of  all  sorts,  he  commanded  them  that  they  make  music,  even  the 
music  of  the  Country. 

So  the  King,  and  all  they  of  his  house  entered  unto  the  great  gates 
of  the  prison. 

.\nd  the  King,  greatly  desiring  that  none  should  do  despitefully  to 
the  transgressors,  commanded  that  all  things  should  he  revealed  unto 
him,  that  there  should  be  nothing  hid. 

And  they  showed  him  an  habitation,  and  it  bare  a  number  sixty, 
and  the  King  entered,  that  of  his  own  self  he  might  bear  witness. 

Now  when  the  coming  of  the  King  was  noised  abroad  among  the 
prisoners  there  was  a  great  tumult,  for  there  was  none,  no  not  one, 
but  had  hope  of  deliverance. 

And  they  communed,  each  within  himself,  saying,  “Surely  if  I 
may  have  speech  of  the  King  he  will  be  merciful,  and  incline  his  ear 
to  my  supplication  that  1  may  be  delivered  from  this  place.” 
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And  they  would  have  implored  him,  impudently,  and  with  loud 
voice,  but  the  soldiers  restrained  them. 

And  continuing  about  the  prison,  the  King  gave  heed  to  one  Jos4, 
the  son  of  Arciingelo,  and  said  unto  him,  “Tell  me,  friend,  the  length 
of  days  that  remain  to  thy  deliverance.” 

And  Jos4  told  him,  and  his  heart  was  uplifted  within  him  and  he  said 
within  himself,  “If  I  confess  my  sin,  my  King  will  be  faithful  to  for¬ 
give  it,”  and  he  told  all  things  whatsoever  he  had  done  and  he  besought 
the  Lord  that  he  would  have  mercy  on  him,  for  his  days  had  been  long 
in  the  prison. 

And  the  King  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer  for  he  would  take  counsel 
concerning  him. 

And  there  was  one  that  went  with  him,  even  a  scribe,  and  he 
commanded  him,  “Write  ye  his  name  in  the  book.” 

Now  there  was  one  among  the  prisoners  that  was  not  of  the  baser 
sort  and  the  King,  in  his  heart,  pondered  much  concerning  him. 

And  unto  the  Governor,  the  King  said,  “Tell  me  his  name  I  pray 
thee,  for  peradventure  I  have  knowledge  concerning  him.” 

And  when  the  Governor  spake  the  name  the  King  knew  him,  for 
the  times  that  he  had  broken  bread  with  him. 

And  he  said  unto  them  that  were  about  him,  “Behold  how  sad  a 
thing  it  is  that  the  proud  should  be  brought  so  low,  for  he  was  a  young 
man  of  great  possessions  that  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.” 

And  there  was  one  within  the  prison,  Felipe,  the  son  of  Gomez. 

Now  Felipe  was  a  murderer. 

But  the  King  inquired  of  him,  saying,  “Friend,  how  earnest  thou 
here?” 

And  straightway  Felipe  told  the  King,  saying,  “My  King,  there 
was  one  that  did  grievously  unto  me  and  unto  those  of  mine  house, 
so  I  arose,  and  I  slew  him,  for  he  was  an  unjust  man  and  an  evil. 
And  I  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldst  have  mercy  unto  me,  for  in  slaying 
him  I  did  no  wrong  for  even  as  1  did,  so  would  another  also.” 

And  they  that  were  about  were  amazed  with  a  great  amazement,  for 
he  spoke,  not  as  the  vulgar  speak,  hut  rather  as  the  priests  and  they 
of  high  degree. 

Now  when  Felipe  saw  that  the  King  was  inclined  to  hearken  unto 
him  he  implored  the  more,  saying,  “I  pray  thee.  King,  that  thou 
consider  my  cause  nor  forget  the  cries  of  the  children  of  thy  servant 
for  they  are  utterly  cast  down.” 

And  him  also  the  King  bade  to  be  of  good  cheer  for  that  he  would 
take  counsel  concerning  him,  that  haply  there  might  he  just  cause  for 
his  deliverance. 

And  to  the  scribe  he  commanded,  “Write  ye  his  name  in  the 
book!” 
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Now  when  Felipe  knew  that  his  name  was  to  be  written  in  the 
hook  of  the  King  he  was  not  able  to  contain  himself  for  the  hope  that 
was  in  him  and  the  tears  ran  from  his  eyes  that  he  scarce  could  see. 

And  all,  even  the  King,  were  strangely  moved. 

And  Felipe  cried  to  the  King,  “Almost  am  I  persuaded  to  fall 
down  and  make  obeisance  before  my  King  that  he  may  have  mercy 
unto  me  and  consider  my  supplication.” 

And  straightly  the  King  turned  and  rebuked  him,  saying,  “Let 
no  man,  no,  not  even  a  prisoner,  how  the  knee  before  another.” 

And  turning  to  the  scribe,  and  they  that  were  wdth  him,  he  said, 
“Let  us  go  hence.” 

Now  there  was  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  a  garden. 

And  he  that  tended  the  garden  was  a  young  man  that  had  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  many  physicians,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
prison  had  made  him  keeper  of  the  garden,  that  his  labors  might  be 
light  and  his  days  prolonged. 

And  the  King  came  unto  the  garden  and  seeing  the  keeper  thereof 
saith,  “Friend,  tell  me  I  pray  thee  the  days  that  remain  to  thy 
deliverance.” 

And  the  young  man  answered  saying,  “Oh,  King,  there  are  yet 
seven  years,  hut  for  the  spirit  of  infirmity  that  is  on  me  I  shall  surely 
die  before  they  be  passed.” 

For  he  had  an  issue  of  the  lung  that  would  not  be  staunched,  neither 
could  he  be  healed  of  any. 

And  to  him  also  the  King  had  compassion  and  he  saith  to  the 
gardener,  “Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled,  neither  be  afraid,  for 
among  the  most  high  I  will  take  counsel  concerning  thee.” 

And  his  name  also,  he  commanded  that  it  should  he  written  in  the 
book. 

And  the  names  of  them  that  were  written  in  the  book  of  the  King 
were  three. 

Now  when  the  King  had  seen  that  all  was  well  with  the  prisoners 
he  commended  the  Governor,  and  would  have  departed. 

But  there  was  one,  Jose,  surnamed  Pizzi,  who  was  an  ancient  of  a 
far  country,  even  Italy. 

And  when  Jos4  saw  that  the  King  was  about  to  shake  the  dust  of 
the  prison  from  his  feet  he  arose,  and  ran  in  front,  and  lay  in  wait  for 
him,  for  the  throng  and  the  press  had  not  suffered  him  to  come  nigh 
unto  the  King. 

And  Jos6,  not  caring  anything  for  the  soldiers  nor  they  of  the 
prison,  rose  up  before  the  King  and  he  besought  him  loudly  saying, 
“Suffer  thy  servant  to  depart  from  this  place.” 

And  the  soldiers  rebuked  him  that  he  should  hold  his  peace  but 
he  cried  the  more  saying,  “Three  score  and  ten  are  the  years  that  have 
passed  over  my  head  and  1  am  sick  unto  death.  Let  me  away  to 
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the  house  of  iny  kindred  that  I  may  have  peace  in  my  last  days,  and 
my  children,  and  their  children,  they  may  comfort  me.” 

And  being  old  he  wept  so  that  his  eyes  ran  like  a  river,  even  as  a 
child  he  wept,  so  that  neither  the  soldiers  could  bear  to  look  upon 
him  unmoved. 

Then  the  King,  having  power  to  wipe  all  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
them  that  eat  the  bread  of  allliction,  and  being  with  compassion, 
said  unto  Jos^,  “Friend,  calm  thyself,  for  your  cause  shall  he  my 
cause.” 

And  to  him  that  carried  the  roll  he  commanded,  “Write  also  his 
name  in  the  hook.” 

And  when  the  ancient  saw  that  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the 
hook  of  the  King  his  face  shone  and  the  years  dropped  from  him  as  a 
garment  that  is  old. 

And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  the  King  did  in  that 
day,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that 
all  of  this  hook  would  not  contain  the  words  that  should  he  written. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY 
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By  C.  D.  Mell,  B.  A.,  M.  F. 

Tropical  Forcxter 


The  principles  applied  to  the  present  methods  of  harvesting 
and  marketing  raw  materials  in  Latin  America  are  only 
slight  modifications  of  those  that  governed  their  e.xploita- 
tion  and  arbitrary  control  by  monopolies  during  colonial 
days.  The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  economic  progress  are  deeply  set 
and  date  hack  to  the  time  when  Spain  so  jealously  restricted  the 
trading  privileges  of  her  dependencies.  This  pertained  especially  to 
Central  America  which  was  subservient  to  the  more  important  vice¬ 
royalties  of  Me.xico  and  Peru.  The  unfair  trade  philosophy  of  pre¬ 
independence  days  and  hereditary  inefficiency  still  persist,  dulling 
initiative  and  discouraging,  in  general,  industrial  advancement. 
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WluMi  Spain  dominated*  tropical  America  the  producers  of  field 
and  forest  crops  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  monopolies  which 
enjoyed  special  trade  concessions  granted  them  by  the  Crown. 
Those  uneconomical  regulations  assumed  later  the  character  of 
barbaric  commercialism,  and  for  generations  this  short-sighted 
|)olicy  afforded  owners  of  such  guarantees  the  exclusive  right  to 
trade  in  specific  commodities  from  a  particular  port  or  region. 
Practically  all  of  the  raw  products  from  Latin  America  for  which 
there  was  a  demand  at  home  were  covered  by  concessions  which 
presented  certain  basic  principles  of  feudalism  transferred  to  new 
scenes  and  applied  to  entirely  different  states  and  conditions. 

During  the  Spanish  Me  all  rights  involving  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  became  the  subject  of  grants  from  the  home  Government  to 
specified  persons  to  the  disherison  of  the  community.  These  grants 
protected  the  owners  against  any  and  all  competition,  thus  insuring 
them  against  losses.  These  trade  barons  lived  in  Spain,  hut  their 
organizations  in  America  were  authorized  to  act  as  they  saw  fit  and 
to  conscript  labor  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  production,  when  the 
demand  for  raw  materials  was  good  and  prices  were  high.  It  was 
customary  for  these  absentee  owners  to  withhold  their  products  from 
the  market  in  Europe  until  the  prices  were  sufficiently  high  to  yield 
extraordinary  profits. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  attempted  to  monopolize  the 
world’s  trade;  she  had  all  the  land  area  she  could  conveniently  control 
and  hold  with  her  fleets.  In  order  to  encourage  commercial  leaders 
to  follow  her  national  policy,  Spain  instituted  these  guarantees  and 
granted  them  to  the  favored  few  who  were  in  a  position  to  control 
labor  in  America  and  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  their  products. 
In  this  way  enormous  fortunes  w^ere  made  especially  among  those 
who  owned  the  concessions  covering  the  exploitation  of  precious 
metals,  particuarly  silver. 

The  cutting  of  timber  in  tropical  America  for  export  during 
colonial  days  was  an  industry  confined  largely  to  Cuba  and  Haiti. 
Sugar,  coffee,  hides,  precious  metals,  etc.,  for  which  there  was  a 
good  demand,  were  obtained  from  all  of  Spain’s  tropical  possessions, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  governing  their  production  and  control 
were  essentially  the  same  throughout.  But  when  the  forest  opera¬ 
tors  attempted  to  apply  these  principles  of  control  to  the  exploitation 
and  marketing  of  forest  crops  on  the  Spanish  Main,  they  at  once 
realized  that  these  methods  of  procedure  with  reference  to  trade 
inanipidations  could  not  be  sij  widely  adopted,  because  the  demand 
in  Europe  for  woods  from  tropical  America,  outside  of  dyewoods, 
was  e.xceedingly  small,  so  that  a  monopoly  covering  any  one  or  all 
of  the  available  woods  would  not  drive  up  prices,  as  in  the  case  of 
food  products.  Moreover,  there  were  a  good  many  other  obstacles 


CUTTING  MAHOGANY  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
From  an  illustration  in  “The  Mahogany  Tree,"  published  nearly  100  years  ago 
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to  bo  ovorcoino,  especially  in  connection  with  the  management, 
which  inevitably  defeated  the  best  of  the  timber  enterprises. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  independence  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  brought  about  new  conditions  and  put  an  end  to  the 
authorized  monopolies.  Ivocal  merchants  in  America  who  were 
familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  operations  of  the  former  monopolies 
then  began  to  operate  on  their  own  account,  utilizing  methods  and 
schemes  patterned  after  the  old  principles  of  control.  But  not  know¬ 
ing  the  foreign  markets  and  having  no  means  of  controlling  them, 
these  merchants  consistently  failed  in  their  ventures.  Practically 
all  timber  operations  in  tropical  America  since  then  have  suffered 
financial  reverses  instead  of  making  the  fortunes  expected,  because 
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they  were  based,  to  a  great  degree,  on  antiquated  methods  instead  of 
sound  business  principles. 

The  factors  which  led  to  such  failures  are  manifold  and  obvious. 
The  early  operators,  having  no  competition,  did  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  particularly  in  the  cost  of  production,  because  they  could 
finally  arrange  their  owm  selling  prices.  This  naturally  led  to  careless 
management,  which  still  persists  and  is  to-day  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  successful  forest  operations.  The  methods  follow'ed  are  all 
antiquated  and  the  equipment  is  wholly  inadequate.  The  quantity 
of  timber  available  on  a  specific  area  is  almost  always  much  smaller 
than  that  which  the  estimates  call  for.  Then,  too,  the  distance  over 
which  the  logs  must  be  transported  is  invariably  much  greater  than 
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what  was  reported  at  the  outset.  Exeessive  rains  or  protracted 
periods  of  drou{;ht,  lack  of  roads,  labor  and  food  for  men  and  beasts 
are  among  the  most  freipient  causes  of  failures.  Many  other  factors 
also  come  into  play  which  were  not  taken  into  account  when  the 
contract  was  agreed  upon  and  signed.  Moreover,  another  factor 
frequently  overlooked  is  that  political  conditions  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  .Vmerica  often  complicate  industrial  undertakings  through 
long  |)eriods  of  time  in  the  form  of  destructive  revolutions,  which 
render  success  impossible. 

These  deterrent  factors  have  been  operative  since  the  early  days  of 
monopoly.  Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  bettering  methods 


for  preparing  and  transporting  logs  from  the  “stump”  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  ports.  No  one  appears  to  have  any  interest  in  improving 
forest  operations  except  those  who  provide  the  money  for  them,  and 
these  unfortunately  are  rarely  acquainted  with  the  actual  forest  con¬ 
ditions.  The  arrangements  of  the  local  merchants  with  the  operators 
generally  cover  the  production  of  one  season  and  call  for  the  delivery 
of  a  given  number  of  logs  which  meet  certain  definite  specifications. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  operators,  in  turn,  are  expected  to 
.deliver  enough  logs  of  good  quality  to  pay  for  the  advances  they  have 
received. 


Courtefiy  of  Kodolph  Roth 


LOADING  LUMBER  IN  PARAGUAY 
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Tiniberland  owners  of  to-day  rarely  do  any  logging  on  their  own 
account.  They  prefer  to  sell  their  timber  on  the  stump.  They 
may,  however,  agree  to  operate  provided  the  buyers  of  the  logs  are 
willing  to  advance  the  necessary  capital  in  accordance  with  a  signed 
contract.  Such  contracts  invariably  stipulate  that  the  operators 
are  to  deliver  a  certain  amount  of  timber  at  tidewater  ready  for 
shipment  during  a  specific  period.  But  even  under  very  favorable 
financial  conditions  which  should  insure  the  operators  against  every 
possible  loss,  they  generally  fail  to  supply  the  full  complement  of 
logs  specified.  And  since  all  the  money  advanced  has  invariably 
been  used  in  the  haphazard  operations,  the  undelivered  balance  of 
logs  required  to  complete  the  contract  is  generally  left  to  be  delivered 
the  following  season. 

This  “short”  delivery  of  logs  during  any  one  season  naturally 
prompts  the  buyers  of  the  timber  to  attempt  to  make  a  more  binding 
contract  the  following  season.  But  the  result  invariably  proves  to 
be  a  repetition  of  the  shortage  of  the  first  season.  Thus  the  longer 
the  buyers  of  logs  continue  to  advance  money  on  timber  to  be 
delivered  from  trees  still  standing  the  deeper  they  will  become 
involved.  Instead  of  charging  off  the  loss  on  the  account  for  the 
first  year  and  regarding  the  first  loss  as  the  best  loss  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose  more  money  year  by  year.  During  recent  years  local 
merchants  have  been  attempting  to  shift  the  burden  of  financing 
operators  to  the  ultimate  buyers  of  the  logs  in  the  foreign  markets; 
particularly  is  this  true  of  contracts  involving  a  very  large  outlay  of 
capital,  as  in  the  case  of  mahogany  operations  involving  several 
million  feet. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  future  development 
of  tropical  lumbering  operations,  w’hich  appears  to  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  seeking  new  sources  of  timber  supply  in  foreign  fields, 
is  indeed  many-sided  and  not  too  easy  of  solution.  The  greatest 
economic  evil  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  in  attaining  to  a  consist¬ 
ently  large  production  at  a  minimum  cost  per  thousand  feet.  The 
price  of  logs  delivered  to  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Central  America  is 
appro.ximately  three  times  as  much  as  an  equal  grade  of  logs  from 
domestic  sources  similarly  placed,  as,  for  instance,  in  northern 
Louisiana.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  make-up  of  the  tropical  American 
forest  must  always  of  necessity  call  for  a  considerable  exercise  of 
selection,  both  as  to  quality  and  kind  suitable  for  export,  the  lack 
of  such  selection  being  one  of  the  chief  actual  obstacles  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  timber  resources  of  Latin  America. 
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AXoU'worlhy  lutpr-Aiiierican  ('onjiress  of  Women  assembled 
in  Panama  City  last  dune,  under  the  auspiees  of  the 
(iovernment,  simultaneously  with  the  eongjress  eommemo- 
rative  of  that  of  Bolivar.  The  purposes  of  the  women  in 
assemhlinp:  were  defined  as  follows; 

1.  To  sot  forth  the  actual  state  of  progress  of  the  American  woman  uiuler  the 
legislative  and  educational  systems  of  each  nation  represented. 

2.  To  promote  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  lx*st  methods  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  women’s  activities  in  the  .Xmerieas. 

:i.  To  promote  closer  relationship  tK*tween  the  women  of  the  .\merieau  Conti¬ 
nent  in  order  that  they  may  l)eeome  ae(|uainted  and  eooix'rate  in  every 
movement  tending  toward  the  |K*aee  and  solidarity  of  .\meriea. 

At  the  preparatory  session  of  the  eongcress,  held  in  the  National 
Institute  on  dune  17,  Senora  Ester  Neira  de  C’alvo,  who  so  ably 
organized  the  congress,  was  unanimously  elected  president.  Other 
oflieers  were  chosen  as  follows,  the  vice  presidents  being  the  heads  of 
the  foreign  delegations: 

Vice  presidents — 

.\rgentina,  Sra.  Zulema  Jotfrc'  de  Barilari. 
liolivia,  Srta.  Ana  Ro.sa  Tornero. 

Colombia,  Srta.  Claudina  Miincra. 

Cuba,  Sra.  Emma  LAj)ez  Sefta. 

Chile,  Sra.  Tere.sa  Lagarrigue  de  Vieufla  Fueiitcs. 

Eeuadoi,  Srta.  Luerceia  Cisneros. 

United  States,  Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 

Peru,  Sra.  Marisal)el  Sdnchez  Concha  de  Pinilla. 

Secretary  General. — Scftora  In^s  Maria  Fdbrega  de  Prieto. 

Assistant  Secretary. — Seftorita  Carmen  Mdrcpicz. 

Rapporteur. — Seftorita  Rosa  Racpiel  Rios. 

Interpreter. — Seftorita  Ida  C.  Navarro. 

('hild  welfare,  education,  legislation,  and  Inter-American  relations 
having  been  selected  as  the  main  topics  for  discussion,  the  following 
delegates  were  chosen  on  the  respective  committees: 

CHILD  WKLF.\RE 

President. — Srta.  Enricjueta  Morales. 

Vice  President. — Sra.  Nellie  G.  Henriquez. 

Secretary. — Mrs.  John  T.  McGrath. 

EDUC.VTIO.V 

President. — Mi.ss  Edith  Fahnestock,  Ph.  D. 

Vice  President. — Sra.  Mari.sal)el  Sanchez  Concha  de  Pinilla. 

Secretary. — Sra.  Maria  Q.  de  Castrelldn. 
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LEGISLATION’ 

President. — Dra.  Ofelia  Doinfiiguez  Navarro. 

Vice  President. — Mrs.  Irene  Reynolds. 

Secretary. — LIceneiada  Berta  Alicia  Aroseinena  de  Roy. 

INTER-A.MERICAN  RELATIONS 

President. — Srta.  .\ng61ica  Palma. 

Ticf  President. — Srta.  Claudina  Miinera. 

Secretary. — Srta.  Otilia  Jimenez  S. 

At  the  inaugural  session  of  the  congress  on  the  afternoon  of  June  19, 
Dr.  Mendez  Pereira,  President  of  the  Bolivarian  Congress,  delivered 
an  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  expressed  his  faith  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  women  of  to-day,  and  his  “belief  that  men  and  women 
working  together  will  do  much  for  the  development  of  Latin  America.” 
Senora  de  Calvo  as  president  of  the  congress  also  greeted  the  dele¬ 
gates,  outlining  the  purposes  of  the  assembly,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women  held  in  Baltimore 
in  1922  and  to  the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Women  in  Washington 
in  1925,  both  of  which  she  attended  as  a  delegate.  Miss  Inez  F. 
de  Prieto,  secretary  of  the  Inter-American  Congress,  spoke  briefly 
of  Pan  Americanism  aims  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  congress 
would  be  a  factor  in  furthering  better  understanding  and  closer 
friendship  between  the  countries  of  the  Americas.  The  president 
of  each  foreign  delegation  also  made  brief  remarks  expressing  their 
pleasure  at  the  opportunity  afforded  to  attend  the  congress.  The 
inaugural  session  closed  with  an  eloquent  address  by  Dr.  Ricardo 
Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama  in  Washington,  as  representative  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  sessions  of  the  congress  w’ere  agreeably  animated,  prolonged 
discussion  usually  following  the  reading  of  the  interesting  papers 
presented.  The  work  of  the  committees  is  reflected  in  the  following 
resolutions  approved  by  the  congress: 

I.  Child  welfare. —  Day  nurseries;  playgrounds;  mental  te.«ts;  special  schools 
for  subnormal  children;  physical  examination  of  school  children;  health  teaching 
in  schools;  children’s  libraries;  juvenile  courts  with  at  least  one  woman  judge; 
scientifically  planned  schools  for  delinquent  minors;  society  of  mothers  for 
instruction  in  child  care,  said  society  to  censor  motion  pictures  for  children  and 
to  work  for  children’s  wards  in  hospitals;  nonpublicity  regarding  events  which 
might  serve  as  harmful  examples  to  children;  repression  by  all  possible  means  of 
luxury  and  ostentation,  as  dangerous  to  the  adolescent;  adequate  legislation  on 
child  labor;  organization  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  all  the  schools. 

II.  Education. — Women’s  anti-illiteracy  league  in  the  three  Americas,  each 
memlier  to  teach  one  or  two  illiterates;  education  committees  to  cooperate  with 
educational  authorities;  schools  for  adults;  vocational  schools;  schools  of  nursing; 
lecture  courses  for  women  on  child  care,  nursing,  and  civics;  citizenship  schools; 
equality  of  opportunity  for  both  sexes  in  primary,  secondary,  and  university 
education;  promotion  of  schools  which  develop  initiative,  individual  responsi- 
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bility,  interest  in  social  welfare,  and  international  good  feeling;  cultural  clubs; 
libraries;  teaching  of  child  can'  and  psychology  to  schoolgirls;  instruction  in 
public  affairs  for  girls;  domestic  science  in  elementary  schools;  physical  education 
for  girls;  protective  societies  for  girls  away  from  home;  education  in  world  i)eare 
and  universal  fellowship. 

III.  Legislation. — Reform  of  penal  code  where  necessary,  to  the  end  that 
adequate  protection  lx*  afforded  women;  civil  rights  for  women  equal  to  those  of 
men;  recognition  of  economic  value  of  women’s  service  in  l)earing  and  rearing 
children;  economic  indejx'ndencc  for  the  mother  and  her  children;  legal  provisions 
requiring  husband  to  supply  his  wife  with  funds  for  maintaining  home  and 
children;  right  of  wage-earning  woman  who  also  cares  for  her  children  to  receive 
jiart  of  hu.sband’s  wages  for  housekeeping  and  care  of  children;  international 
agreements  by  which  supiKirt  for  a  deserted  wife  and  child  can  lx;  claimed  from 
husband  escaping  to  a  foreign  country;  Government  protection  of  all  mothers; 
economic  indeix*ndcnce  of  women;  good  working  conditions  for  women;  equal 
pay  for  men  and  women  for  equal  work;  effort  toward  securing  political  rights 
for  women;  organization  of  .American  women  for  concerted  action  toward 
ecoivomic,  social,  and  political  freedom;  Government  censorshipof  motion  pictures. 

IV.  Inter- American  relation.<<. — Interchange  of  tcaehers  and  students  and 
organization  of  co.smo|X)litan  clubs;  Pan  .American  fellowships  in  Latin-.American 
universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  women;  more  fellowships  for  Latin- American 
students  in  the  United  States;  AVomen’s  Pan  American  Library  in  Panama,  to 
collect  especially  books  by  women  authors  and  publish  bulletin  on  .American 
intellectual  contributions;  cooperation  of  women’s  societies  with  men  for  organi¬ 
zation  of  League  of  .American  Nations  recommended  by  Rolivarian  Congress; 
participation  of  women  in  international  conferences  of  .American  States;  and 
women’s  promotion  of  international  fellowship  and  world  jX'ace. 

In  order  to  realize  the  projects  discussed  at  this  congress  a  League 
of  Inter-.Vinerican  Women’s  Relations  was  organized.  This  league 
will  have  its  seat  in  Panama  and  will  endeavor  to  effect  cooperation 
between  the  various  women’s  organizations  in  the  Republics  of  the 
Americas,  with  a  view’  to  obtaining  “the  complete  emancipation  of 
women  throughout  the  New  World.’’  The  officers  of  the  league  are 
as  follows:  President,  Sra.  Ester  N.  de  Calvo;  vice  president,  Senora 
de  Reynolds;  first  secretary,  Sra.  In6s  de  Prieto;  second  secretary, 
Sra.  Debora  de  Ayala;  and  treasurer,  Srta.  Enricpieta  Morales. 

In  addition  to  being  honored  guests  at  several  of  the  sessions  and 
all  the  numerous  festivities  in  connection  with  the  Bolivarian  Con¬ 
gress,  the  delegates  to  the  congress  of  women  w’ere  entertained  at 
other  social  events  especially  planned  for  them.  These  included  an 
excursion  to  Old  Panama  arranged  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  luncheons  offered  by  the 
students  of  the  Women’s  Normal  and  Vocational  Schools,  by  Mrs. 
.1.  G.  South,  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Panama, 
and  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Walker,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone; 
and  receptions  w’itc  given  also  by  the  Panaman  delegation  to  the 
conference,  by  the  women’s  organizations  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  by 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  South. 
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It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  friendly  discussion  and  cordial 
hospitality  attendant  upon  this  congress  of  women  constitutes  a 
notable  contribution  toward  the  goal  so  well  expressed  by  Doctor 
Alfaro  at  the  opening  session:  “Woman  needs  to  open  a  path  for 
herself  through  the  tangle  of  traditional  prejudices  and  obsolete  ideas, 
so  that  she  may  hold  in  society  a  position  permitting  her  to  exercise 
the  full  measure  of  her  rights  in  the  full  measure  of  her  energies.” 


1 


The  interest  in  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States  is 
very  great  at  present ;  so  great  in  fact  that  it  has  taken  on 
the  proportions  of  a  popular  movement,  spreading  constantly 
into  new  territory.  Small  country  high  schools  are  intro¬ 
ducing  Spanish  into  the  curriculum  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Though  the  movement  is  taking  place 
spontaneously,  it  is  not  unopposed.  Its  opponents  are  certain 
theorists  and  directors  of  educational  systems  who  think  of  i?ducation 
as  a  scientific  process  whereby  each  child  is  trained  to  be  a  producing 
economical  unit.  To  them  cultural  studies,  and  especially  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language,  are  a  waste  of  time.  In  regard  to  Spanish  they 
overlook  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  its  cultural  value,  it  has  a  high 
social  value. 

The  geographical  propinquity  of  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  republics  of  America  with  the  numerous  political  problems 
involved  is  an  unescapable  fact.  In  the  United  States  the  people 
have  a  very  direct  influence  on  governmental  policies.  In  the  past 
they  have  had  only  vague  or  incorrect  ideas  about  their  continental 
neighbors.  But  in  the  future  when  millions  of  citizens  by  their  study 
of  Spanish  during  their  high-school  days  have  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  Latin  American  mentality, 
they  will  certainly  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  attitude  of 
Washington  tow'ard  the  other  American  countries.  And  this  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

To  aid  in  discovering  how'  this  congress  at  Panama  can  assist  in 
supporting  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States  it  may  be 

‘  From  an  address  by  .Xlfred  (’oester,  J’rofessor  of  Romanic  Languages,  Stanford  l^niversity,  California, 
written  for  the  Pan  .\merican  t'ongress  at  Panama,  commemorative  of  Bolivar. 
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useful  to  review  the  practical  results  of  previous  Pan  American 
conferences  and  congresses. 

The  First  Pan  American  Conference  was  held  in  Washington  in 
1889.  Its  practical  result  was  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  now  the  Pan  American  Union,  whose  headquarters  are 
located  in  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  city  of  Washington.  On 
this  edifice  there  is  a  plaque  which  acknowledges  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Andrew  Carnegie,  through  whose  generosity  it  was  possible  to 
construct  so  exquisite  a  work  of  art  dedicated  to  a  noble  idea. 

The  Third  Pan  American  Conference  was  held  in  Brazil  in  1906 
and  now  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  may  be  seen  the  practical  results  of  that 
meeting,  the  Palacio  Monroe,  likewise  a  monument  to  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

In  1908  the  First  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  met  in  Santiago 
de  Chile.  To  commemorate  the  occasion  a  library  of  hooks  on  Latin 
America,  containing  an  almost  complete  set  of  Chilean  periodicals  and 
works  by  Chilean  authors  as  well  as  by  other  Spanish-Ainericans,  was 
purchased  and  presented  to  the  library  of  Harvard  University  by 
C\  Coolidge  and  John  Hay.  This  remains  to-day  the  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  hooks  by  Spanish-American  authors  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  made  possible  various  studies  in  which  a  few  scholars  have 
attempted  to  interpret  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  mind 
of  their  fellow  Americans  and  neighbors. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  came  together  in 
Washington  in  1915.  It  included  among  the  resolutions  voted  at  the 
end  of  the  session  one  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  professor¬ 
ships  of  Latin  American  history  in  North  American  universities. 
Harvard  University  took  the  lead  in  this  matter  by  immediately 
inviting  Ernesto  Quesada,  of  Argentina,  to  lecture  for  a  year.  As 
Mr.  Quesada  could  not  accept,  a  similar  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  brilliant  Brazilian  publicist,  Oliveira  Lima.  Later  a  regular  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Latin  American  history  and  politics  was  established.  A 
few  other  universities  give  courses  of  like  character. 

In  all  these  practical  results  of  Pan  American  conferences  and 
congresses  may  be  noted  one  feature  in  common — the  outlay  of  money. 
The  larger  the  sum  of  money  spent,  the  greater  is  the  practical  result. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Congress  might  have  gone  further  in 
its  recommendations.  In  urging  only  the  study  of  Latin  American 
history  it  made  a  mistake;  much  the  same  sort  of  error  that  we  should 
make,  if,  when  we  desired  to  know  a  man  intimately,  we  should  study 
only  his  clothing  or  the  record  of  his  business  operations  without  con¬ 
versing  with  him.  The  Latin  American  soul  is  to  be  found  in  Latin 
American  literature.  It  dwells  in  the  poems  of  (longalves  Diaz,  of 
Andrade,  of  Rubdn  Darfo,  and  Amado  Nervo.  It  lives  in  the  host 
of  novels  and  sketches  of  manners  produced  by  writers  of  every 
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Latin  American  country.  That  coiif^ress  should  have  included  the 
study  of  Latin-Anierican  literature  among  its  recommendations.  The 
Pan  American  Congress  at  Panama,  commemorative  of  Bolivar,  may 
rectify  this  mistake.  It  may  pass  a  resolution  urging  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  professorships  of  Latin-American  literature  in  North 
American  univei’sities. 

The  results  of  such  professorships  might  he  far-reaching.  As  the 
univei'sities  are  leaders  of  thought  in  the  L^nited  States  they  would 
thus  sanction  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning 
Latin  America.  They  would  set  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  study 
of  Spanish  as  now  carried  on  in  the  high  schools.  A'oung  people 
entering  the  universities  would  find  an  opportunity  to  continue  the 
study  of  Spanish  with  real  profit  to  themselves.  Scientific  educators 
would  then  discover  the  high  social  value  of  the  study  of  Spanish. 

To  make  this  idea  practical  the  outlay  of  money  is  necessary.  As 
the  idea  is  new  universities  need  new'  money  to  carry  it  out.  Just  as 
other  Pan  American  projects  were  made  practical,  perhaps  some 
person  will  recognize  his  opportunity  for  conferring  a  benefit  on 
America.  Not  long  ago  a  very  rich  man  died,  leaving  millions  of 
dollai’s  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  scarcely  needed  the  beiiuest.  Let  us  see  what  he  might 
have  done  for  Pan  Americanism. 

Ij<*t  us  suppose  that  he  had  devoted  one  million  dollars  to  found 
five  professorships  in  as  many  North  American  universities.  Each 
fund  of  $200,000  would  yield  at  4  per  cent  interest  $8,000  annually, 
of  which  $7,500  would  pay  the  professor’s  salary  and  $500  would 
purchase  necessary  books.  With  two  million  dollars  he  could  have 
founded  ten  professorships  in  as  many  diverse  parts  of  the  country. 
The  ultimate  results  in  improving  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  is  incalculable.  His  name  would  have  been 
forever  spoken  w'ith  gratitude  in  the  universities.  His  fame  would 
have  been  perpetuated  in  all  America  as  the  greatest  of  practical 
benefactors  of  Pan  Americanism. 

lj<*t  this  congress,  commemorative  of  Bolivar,  whose  greatest  idea 
was  a  unified  America,  take  the  lead  by  adopting  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  establishing  chairs  of  Latin-American  literature  in  North  American 
universities. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1925-26 


By  Matilda  Phillips 

Chief  Slatistician,  Pan  American  Union 

IX  THK  total  trade  volume  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1925-26,  ended  June  3()th,  calculated  at  $9,221,000,000, 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  20  Republics  of  Latin  America 
accounts  for  $1,850,000,000,  as  compared  with  $1,825,000,000 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Total  e.xports  for  the  year  in  reference 
are  reported  as  $4,754,000,000,  the  share  taken  hy  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  being  $841 ,000,000;  and  of  total  imports,  worth  $4,467,000,000, 
receipts  from  Latin  America  were  valued  at  $1,009,000,000. 

As  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1924-25,  when  exports  to  the 
Latin  American  Republics  from  the  United  States  aggregated 
$809,000,000,  a  gain  of  $32,000,000  is  shown  for  this  branch  of  the 
trade,  while  imports  show  a  loss  of  $7,000,000,  from  $1,015,000,000. 

The  trade  values  for  the  fiscal  years  1924-25  and  1925-26  with  the 
various  Latin  American  countries,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  were  as  follows: 

Trade  of  the  United  Staten  trith  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  June  SO 


IMPORTS 


('oiiiitrifs  of  origin 

!  lO'i.'i 

1 

1926  I 

Increa.se  or 
decrease  in 
1926 

Mexico . 

Guatemala . 

Salvador . . . . 

Honduras.. . . . 

Nicaragua.  . . 

Costa  Kica _ 

Panama _ 

Cuba . . 

Dominican  Republic . . 

Haiti . . 

$18.5,  109,  200 
10,  420,  612 
3,  394,  473 

1  7,  157,  642 

.5,  481,  423 
'  4,  173,  091 

6,  342,  645 
291,  915,  139 
6,  695,  175 
1,  928,  .525 

$168,  068,  773 
15,  912,  429 
3,  668,  263 
9,  705,  717 
6,918,018 
6,037,318 
5,  923,  395 
227,484,427 
8,  369,  491 

1,  632,  498 

-$16,  440,  487 
+  5,  491,817 
+  273,  790 
+  2.  .548,  075 
+  1,  436,  .595 
+ 1,  864,  227 
-419,250 
-64,  430,  712 
+  1,674,316 
-296,027 

North  American  Re¬ 
publics _ 

J  .522,617,985 

454,  320,  329 

j  -68,297,6.56 
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Traile  of  the  Un  'ted  Stales  with  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  J une — Contd. 
I M  1*0  KTS— Coni  inued 


Increa.se  or 

C'oiiiitries  of  origin 

1925 

1926 

decrease  in 

1926 

Argentina . . 

$7S,  001,  321 

$85,  958.  4.56 

+  $7,  897,  135 

Ilolivia  ' . — 

no,  174 

149,  915 

-1-39.  741 

Brazil . . 

19S.  .540,  477 

244,  874,  242 

-1-46,  327,  765 

Chile . - . 

99.  02S,  041 

84,  173,  948 

- 14,  .854,  093 

Columbia . . . 

59,  333,  7S7 

63,  800,  494 

-f  4,  466,  707 

Keuador. _ _ _ _ : 

7,  3H5,  783 

9,  154,  0.54 

+  1,768,271 

Paragnav  ' . . ' 

239,  931 

382,  207 

+  142,276 

Pern . . ' 

18.  050,  105 

23,  852,  656 

+  5,  796,  .551 

Uriignav . . . 

14.  .542,  413 

19,  807.  290 

+  5,  264,  877 

V'eneznela _ _ _ 

17,  035,  001 

22,  159,  410 

+  4,  523,809 

South  Ameriean  Re- 

publie.s _ 

492,  939,  033 

.554,  312,  672 

+  61,  373,  039 

Total  Latin  America..  1,  015,  557,  (llS 

1,  008,  633,  001 

-6,  924,  617 

EXPORTS 

! 

1 

Increa.se  or 

(\iuntries  of  destination  j 

1925 

1926 

decrease  in 

1 

1926 

Mexico . 

$140,  833,  .521  ! 

$140,  080,  494 

-  $6,  753,  027 

Guatemala _ _ _ 

9,  270,  543 

10,  .527,  .569 

+  1,  251,  026 

Salvador _ _ 

8,  040,  016 

9,  625,  176 

+  979,160 

Honduras.. . . 

9,  .831,  123 

8,  414,  7.56 

-1.416,367 

Nicaragua . . . 

0,  41.5,  347 

7,  273,  .541 

+858,  194 

Costa  Uiea _ _ _ 

0,  709,  201 

1).  223,  773 

-  485,  428 

Panama . 

27,  510,  109 

30,  489,  578 

+  2,  979,  409 

Cuba . 

206,  062,  049 

182,  903,  618 

-23.  7.58,  431 

Dominican  Republic . 

16,  673,  398 

16,  .549,  712 

-123,  686 

Haiti . 

13,  150,  461 

12,  624,  477 

-.525,  984 

North  American  Repub- 

1 

lies . . j 

451,  707,  828 

424,  712,  694 

-  26,  99.5,  134 

Argentina . 

134,  864,211 

147,268,301 

+ 12,  404,  090 

Bolivia  '. . . 

4,  065,  351 

5,  407,  555 

+  742,  204 

Brazil . . . 

80,  590,  029 

83,  444,  143 

+  2,  854,  114 

Chile . 

34,  783,  981 

46,  405,  821 

+  11,  621,  840 

Colombia _ _ _ 

33.  816,  810 

47,  120,  035 

+ 13.  303,  225 

Kcuador . . 

5,  609,  668 

6,  508,  612 

+  898,  944 

Paragnav  ' . . . 

1,  001,  6.58 

836,  034 

-165,  624 

Peru . . . . 

23,  301,  027 

26,  492,  216 

+  3,  191,  189 

Cruguav . . . 

18,  796,  6.50 

21,  628,  327 

+  2,  831,  677 

Venezuela . . 

19,  985,  612 

31,404,  357 

+  11,418,  745 

South  American  Repub- 

1 

lies . . 

3.57,414,997 

416,  51.5,  401 

+  .59,100,404 

Tt)tal  Latin  America _ 

809,  122,  825 

841,  228,  095 

j  +32,105,270 

'  Cnited  StaU'S  stutistics  credit  cointiiiMlities  in  considerable  c|uantities  iniiMirte<l  from  anil  exttorted  to 
Bolivia  and  I’araguay  via  jiorts  situateil  in  neighboriiiK  countries,  not  to  the  Kepublics  of  Bolivia  and 
I  araKiiay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  lairls  of  de|iarture  or  entry  lae  localeil. 
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Argentine  foreign  trade. — The  Director  General  of  Statistics 
has  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  figfiires  on  Arj;entine  e.xport 
trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  1926.  The  report  gives  the  total 
value  of  e.xports  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  as  221,524,102 
gold  pesos,  against  286,332,356  gold  pesos  during  the  same  period  of 
1925,  the  adverse  difference  being  64,808,254  gold  pesos,  or  22.6  per 
cent. 

Valuex  of  exi>ort>i  in  gold  peaox 


Liv>'st(K-k  . 
Airricultiiral 
Forest  al  . 
Other  arlieles 


Oroiiiis  of  |iro<lu('ts 


Gold  values,  first  (juarter— 1 

Dilfereru'e  (plus  or 
minus)  in  iy2<> 

192<i 

1. 

iier.  I 

Absolute 

Perient- 

age 

1 

M.'i.TTl.SHS 
lie.9fi2..'>4fi 
4,  122,  iWT 
4,  ftUI 

~i 

110,7S(),fi«S 
ird.4IS,S2l 
r>,  ou.'i,  :i»i 
.X  121, 4tifi 

-1.5,014,fi70 

1  -47,4.'iS,2M 

1  -1,SS2,4.14 

1  -454, 8fi.5 

-13  « 
-2S,« 
-31.3 
-8.SP 

1  221,.V24, 102 

2S6,;«2,3.'i6 

j  -M,  SOS,  254 

-22.6 

Qiianliticit  exported,  lone 


Groups  of  products 

F:xi)orts  in  first  tjuarter— 

Difference  (plus  oi 
minus)  in  192)> 

1926  1 

1925 

.Absolute 

IVrwnt- 

Hge 

I.ivestiK-k .  . 

409,412 

3SS,5IS  , 

+2(),S94 

+54 

.Vgricultural... 

2,  m,  0»i7 

2.»>49,.52S  i 

-:1S7. 461 

-14.6 

Kore.stal.. 

67,2fi« 

iai,rMs  , 

-:«■>.  422 

-3.5.1 

Other  articles  _ 

I2«.  .5:17 

l.5S,45S  1 

-31,921 

-2tt  1 

Total .  . 

2.Sfi.5,2S2  j 

3, 300, 192  ' 

-4:14,910 

1  -13.2 

('oTTo.v  CROP. —  T’/tc  Renew  of  the  Rirer  Plate  fortune  18  gave  the 
following  report : 

The  Depart iiuMit  t)f  Ktiral  Keoiioiny  and  Statistics  lias  ptiblished  its  estimate 
of  the  areas  sown  to  cotton  ftir  the  crop,  in  conjtinction  witli  the  fore¬ 

cast  of  prodiictitin  which  for  the  whole  Republic  is  ex|H*cte<l  to  reach  ‘.)7,4(M)  tons, 
estimated  as  follows:  Chaco,  Corrientes,  7, (MM);  Santiago  del  Kstero, 

‘2,:i(M);  Formosa,  l,7o();  tither  provinces  atid  territorit's,  (»(M)  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  last  five  years: 

Y»*ars  ^I'dhs 

1921- 22 _  12,490 

1922- 2:1 _  19,434 

192:1  24  ..  _  _  _  4:1,  SOO 

1924  2.'» _  .  _  ---  -  . .  .Il,  10.') 

192.')  20 . 97,400 
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The  (luality  of  the  cotton  as  regards  color,  sheen,  and  strength  is  superior  to 
tl»at  of  previous  crops.  In  spite  of  congestion  of  industrial  conditions,  such 
as  inadequate  transportation,  labor  shortage,  and  some  unfavorable  weather  until 
picking  time,  the  planters  have  harvested  the  best  all-around  crop  so  far  i)roduced. 

Argentine  Federation  of  Highway  Education. — One  of  the 
aims  of  the  Argentine  Touring  Club,  which  is  active  in  promoting 
better  highways  throughout  the  country,  has  been  the  organization 
of  an  Argentine  Federation  of  Highway  Education,  to  be  a  means  of 
public  benefit  and  also  a  link  with  other  American  countries. 

After  consideration  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Preliminary 
Highway  Conference  held  in  Washington,  the  Argentine  Touring 
Club  constituted  the  organization  committee  of  the  Federation  of 
Highway  Education.  In  a  meeting  held  September  25,  1925,  it  was 
decided  to  wait  to  establish  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  until  the  Argentine  Highway  Exposition  was  held.  As  this 
exposition  is  now  over,  the  organization  committee  has  appointed 
the  following  persons  as  the  e.\t‘cutive  committee  of  the  Federation 
of  Highway  Education: 

President,  the  president  of  the  .Argentine  Ttniring  Club;  vice  president,  the 
Director  General  of  Highways  and  Bridges;  memiM'rs,  the  presidents  of  the 
.Argentine  Rural  Society,  the  .Argentine  Industrial  Union,  and  the  .Association  of 
Importers  of  .Automobiles  and  .Accessories. 

The  constitution  of  the  Federation  has  also  been  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  2  of  the  basis  of  organization 
for  the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Highway  Education. 

National  Weaving  Exposition. — On  June  12,  1926,  the  Patriotic 
Li'ague  of  Argentina  opened  its  Seventh  National  Weaving  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  the  salons  of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  Buenos 
Aires.  This  exposition  offers  prizes  for  native  weaving  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  Republic.  There  were  on  exhibition  blankets  of  fine 
vicuna  wool,  silk  shawls,  blankets  and  rugs  of  Incan  character, 
carpets,  ponchos  of  wool  or  cotton,  wool  textiles,  women’s  woolen 
shawls,  heavy  vicuna  blankets,  heavy  llama  blankets  and  laces. 

Immunization  against  Texas  fever. — The  Bureau  of  Livestock 
of  the  Republic  of  Argentina  has  sent  an  expert  to  Entre  Rios  Province 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  immunization  of  cattle  against 
Texas  fever.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  local  government,  stock 
associations  and  wealthy  livestock  raisers,  certain  immunized  cattle 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  tick-infested  zone  as  a  test  of  the  process  of 
immunization.  This  process  consists  of  injecting  blood  from  a  healthy 
animal  raised  in  the  tick-infested  zone  into  the  animal  to  be 
immunized. 

BOLIVIA 

(’ement  plant. — A  new  company  has  been  organized  in  La  Paz 
with  a  capital  of  500, ()()()  bolivianos  for  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
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Work  will  comineiice  soon  on  the  plant,  which  is  expected  to  produce 
100  barrels  a  day,  or  enough  to  supply  the  present  national  demand 
which  is  approximately  50,000  barrels  a  year.  Home  production  of 
cement  will  mean  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  this  article, 
for  at  present  foreign  cement  costs  about  $1 1  a  barrel,  while  the  home 
product  will  sell  for  approximately  $7  a  barrel,  thus  eliminating 
foreign  competition. 

Public  works  in  PoTosf. — The  Chief  E.xecutive  has  obtained  a 
loan  from  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  600,000  bolivianos  to  he  used  for 
public  works  in  that  department.  The  funds  thus  obtained  will  he 
distributed  in  the  following  manner:  200,000  bolivianos  for  a  new 
hospital;  80,000  bolivianos  for  the  construction  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  office;  180,000  bolivianos  for  school  buildings;  40,000 
bolivianos  for  reconstructing  the  jail;  and  100,000  bolivianos  for 
other  public  improvements. 

BRAZIL 

Rubber  exports. — According  to  the  Brazil-Ferro-Carril  for  June 
17,  1926,  figures  on  rubber  exports  are  as  follows: 

Expurt.s  for  the  first  two  months  of  192(5  were  4,091  tons,  wliereas  in  the  eorre- 
simnding  months  of  1925  they  were  3,(540  tons;  in  1924,  4,36(5  tons;  in  1923, 
3,771  tons;  aiul  in  1922,  3,219  tons.  The  value  of  the  first  two  months’  ruhl)er 
exjKirt  in  192(5  was  27,6H4  eontos,  against  18,448  eontos  in  1925,  14,501  contos 
ill  1924,  17,217  eontos  in  1923,  and  6,791  eontos  in  1922. 

New  autobus  line. — On  June  9,  1926,  the  new  autohusses  of  the 
Power  &  Light  Co.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  put  into  public  service, 
running  from  the  Municipal  Theater  to  the  Mourisco  Pavilion  at  the 
end  of  Botafogo  Park,  where  the  line  ends  for  the  present.  The 
28  busses,  each  seating  32  passengers,  have  Guy  engines  with  45 
to  76  horsepower,  and  on  June  10  began  a  regular  five-minute 
sch(‘dule  of  trips.  The  second  line,  to  he  operated  later,  will  run 
from  the  Naval  ('luh  to  Forte  de  Copacahana. 

New  palace  of  Chamber  of  deputies. — On  June  19,  19‘26,  the 
sumptuous  new  palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  opened  and  the  first  session  held  therein.  The  edifice,  which 
has  beautiful  mural  decorations  and  handsome  marbles,  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  capacious  assembly  hall  fitted  with  armchairs  and  desks, 
the  speakers’  desk  being  on  a  raised  platform.  Around  the  room 
are  galleries  for  the  press  and  visitors.  The  building  also  contains 
a  library,  offices  and  committee  rooms,  a  restaurant,  and  other 
provisions  for  the  ad(*quate  accommodation  of  the  chamber. 

Pernambuco  radio  station. — On  June  15,  1926,  the  Olinda  wire¬ 
less  and  radio  station  was  inaugurated  by  the  Director  of  National 
Telegraphs  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco.  A  wire- 
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less  message  was  sent  on  this  occasion  to  the  President  of  Brazil, 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  station  and  conveying  congratulations. 

Brazilian  Press  Association. — On  June  13,  1926,  the  Brazilian 
Press  Association  held  a  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  new 
officers  for  the  coming  year.  This  association,  which  is  composed  of 
all  the  press  and  printing  establishments  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  now 
under  the  following  board  of  directors:  President,  Barbosa  Lima 
Sobrinho;  vice  president,  Joao  Mello;  first  secretary,  Paulo  Vidal; 
second  secretary,  J.  Bezerra  de  IVeitas;  third  secretary,  Joao  Ijoucada; 
first  treasurer,  Barros  dos  Santos;  second  treasurer,  Alfredo  Neves; 
counsellor,  Paulo  Filho;  assistant  counsellor,  Roberto  Borges; 
first  librarian,  Nogueira  da  Silva,  and  second  librarian,  Carlos  Liras. 

CHILE 

Highway  Board  of  Santiago. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Highway  Board  of  Santiago  on  June  10,  1926,  it  was  resolved 
to  have  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  calling  for  the  authorization  of 
a  loan  of  20,000,000  pesos  to  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the  highway 
system.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Minister  of  National 
Public  Works  who  favored  the  loan  and  promised  aid  through  his 
department  for  the  construction  of  the  highways,  which  have  been 
planned  by  the  departmental  engineer. 

Seed  for  northern  Provinces. — In  view  of  the  serious  economic 
conditions  in  the  northern  Provinces  owing  to  the  drought  of  the 
last  few  years,  some  time  ago  the  Government  approved  a  loan  of 
1,500,000  pesos  for  the  purchase  of  seed  to  be  sold  on  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  farmers  of  those  regions.  Recently  a  number  of  agricul¬ 
turists  have  requested  an  extension  of  credit  from  the  Government, 
as  last  year’s  crop  was  also  below  normal.  So  far  only  200,000  pesos 
of  the  1,500,000  pesos  spent  by  the  Government  has  been  paid  back. 
However,  it  has  recently  been  decided  to  make  new  loans,  giving 
preference  to  those  who  have  repaid  the  Government.  The  chief  of 
the  Regional  Agronomic  Service  and  the  comptroller  of  the  Agro¬ 
nomic  Services  have  also  negotiated  the  purchase  of  2,000  quintals 
of  seed  in  Salamanca  to  be  distributed  among  the  agriculturists  of 
lllapel,  Coquimbo,  and  other  neighboring  sections. 

Irrigation  projects. — Further  activity  of  the  Government  in  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  unemployment  and  economic  depression  in  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  northern  Provinces  includes  several  pro¬ 
posed  irrigation  projects.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  taken 
up  the  matter  of  projects  already  surveyed  and  others  still  to  be 
planned.  It  is  hoped  that  irrigation  may  raise  the  economic  level 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  reduce  the  price  of  prime  necessities, 
and  contribute  toward  the  supply  of  food  in  the  nitrate  region. 
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COLOMBIA 

Railboad  EXPERTS. — Through  the  Columbian  Legation  in  Rome 
the  Government  has  engaged  the  services  of  three  missions  of  Italian 
railroad  engineers.  One  of  the  missions  will  complete  the  study  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  Bolivar  to  the  junction  of  this  road  with  the 
branch  line  at  Cahafistula,  another  will  correct  and  complete  the 
study  of  a  section  of  the  Nariho  Railroad,  while  the  third  will 
cooperate  in  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  between  Armenia 
and  Ibagu4. 

Cotton  in  the  Cauca  Valley. — A  commission  of  British  cotton 
experts,  after  a  visit  to  the  Cauca  Valley,  declared  the  soil  in  all  that 
region  to  be  excellent  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  In  the  name  of 
the  International  Textile  Federation  of  Manchester  this  commission 
presented  a  petition  to  the  departamental  government  of  Cauca 
reipiesting  permission  to  establish  large  cotton  plantations  in  that 
section. 

Salt  production. — It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  production 
of  salt  for  the  present  year  will  amount  to  1,000,000  pesos.  By 
June  last,  400,000  sacks  had  been  produced,  and  it  was  expected 
that  by  September  200,000  more  would  be  added.  As  the  home 
consumption  is  about  400,000  sacks,  the  remainder  can  be  exported. 
Exports  of  salt  are  made  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  northern  Africa. 

Statistical  expert. — One  of  the  Colombian  newspapers  an¬ 
nounces  the  recent  arrival  in  Bogota  of  Helmer  Claris,  a  German 
statistical  expert  engaged  by  the  Government  to  organize  a  national 
statistical  bureau. 

Colonization  project. — A  contract  has  been  signed  by  the 
Colombian  Government  and  a  stock  company  for  bringing  colonists 
to  Colombia  and  establishing  a  colony  in  the  highlands  of  Santa 
Marta.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  contract,  land  will  be  allotted 
to  the  colonists  directly  by  the  Government  in  tracts  of  25  hectares 
each,  the  company  having  no  rights  over  the  lands  thus  distributed. 

costa  RICA 

Navigation  on  the  San  (\rlos  River. — During  June  a  new 
artery  of  communication  was  established  by  the  Government  on  the 
San  Carlos  River  from  the  town  of  San  Carlos  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river  in  the  San  Juan.  A  gasoline  launch  runs  twice  a  month,  carry¬ 
ing  passengers,  freight,  and  mail  to  and  from  the  cattle  ranches 
and  cacao  and  rubber  plantations  along  the  hanks  of  the  broad 
river.  This  is  hut  one  of  the  many  routes  which  the  Government 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recently  established  to 
develop  coastwise  trade  and  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
country. 
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Bridge  over  the  Barranca  River. — The  completion  of  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Barranca  River  not  far  from  Esparta  was  announced 
in  dune.  The  bridge,  which  is  130  meters  in  length  and  5  meters 
wide,  is  of  steel  construction  supported  by  piers  of  concrete  and 
heavy  cables.  Formerly  there  was  no  means  of  crossing  this  river 
except  by  fording  or  swimming;  hence  the  new  bridge  will  mean 
much  toward  the  development  of  the  San  Jeronimo  section. 

Metric  system. — On  July  1,  1926,  the  metric  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  official  standard  of  weights  and  measures  in  Costa 
Rica. 

CUBA 

Parcel-post  packages. — A  ruling  issued  recently  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Communications  modifies  that  issued  on  December  28, 
1925,  relating  to  the  parcel-post  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  new  ruling,  all  packages  of  merchandise  not  exceeding 
8  ounces  in  weight  may  be  sent  rs  ordinary  mail,  while  those  weigh¬ 
ing  from  8  ounces  to  11  pounds  shall  be  sent  as  parcel  post.  All 
parcels  mailed  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  must  be  sent  through 
the  Habana  post  office. 

New  map  of  Cuba. — The  Geographic  Society  of  Cuba  is  preparing 
a  new  map  of  the  island,  based  on  charts  made  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  The  size  of  this  map  is  1  by  1.40  meters. 

Immigration  station. — The  immigration  station  at  Habana, 
which  has  recently  been  undergoing  improvements  and  repairs,  is  a 
large  establishment  composed  of  approximately  15  buildings,  which 
serve  as  lodging  houses  for  first,  second,  and  third  class  passengers, 
and  as  hospitals  and  dining  rooms  for  persons  in  quarantine.  Part 
of  the  large  grounds  around  the  station  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  for  use  in  the  dining  rooms,  as  well  as  to  growing 
flowers  for  the  President’s  mansion.  The  remainder  of  the  grounds  is 
laid  out  as  a  park. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Demonstration  farms. — Among  the  demonstration  farms  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  important  work  of  teaching  farmers  the  most  improved 
methods  of  farming  is  that  at  Santiago,  which  covers  a  large  tract 
of  Government  land  and  has  under  cultivation  a  great  variety  of 
crops.  At  San  Francisco  de  Macorfs,  where  a  small  demonstration 
farm  already  exists,  a  much  more  extensive  one  is  being  laid  out; 
seedbeds  have  already  been  planted  to  tobacco  and  nurseries  of 
fruit  trees  are  under  cultivation.  The  demonstration  farm  at  Val- 
verde  has  been  enlarged  and  a  number  of  new  crops  planted.  There 
are  also  small  demonstration  farms  at  Moca,  Samana,  and  La  Vega. 

Frequent  steamship  service. — The  Bull  Insular  Line  (Inc.),  an 
American  steamship  company,  inaugurated  on  July  3  of  this  year 
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a  more  frequent  direct  service  of  steamers  from  New  York  to  ports 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  A  weekly  service  with  departures  every 
Saturday  from  New  York  will  he  maintained. 

Agricultural  statistics. — The  Secretary  of  Afirieulture,  realiz¬ 
ing;  the  importance  for  the  development  of  forei{;n  trade  of  properly 
compiled  agricultural  statistics,  has  proposed  the  estahlishnient  of  a 
hureau  of  agricultural  statistics  in  connection  with  the  Office  of 
General  Statistics.  It  is  hoped  that  this  hureau  will  soon  he  a 
reality. 

Water  supply  and  sewer  system  in  Santo  Domingo. — The 
Aqueduct  Commission,  created  hy  Law  No.  419,  which  was  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  May  21,  1926,  has  published  a 
notice  concerning  the  opening  of  bids  for  the  projects  under  its  super¬ 
vision,  which  include  the  construction  of  waterworks  and  a  sewer 
system  and  the  laying  of  pavements  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR 

Regulations  for  national  railways. — On  April  .3,  1926,  new 
regulations  were  decreed  for  the  operation  and  control  of  the  national 
railways,  Ferrocarril-El  Oro,  Ferrocarril-Ambato-Guraray  and 
Ferrocarril-Bahia-Chone. 

Exemption  from  duties. — By  a  recent  decree  a  number  of  cereals 
have  been  provisionally  e.xempted  from  consular  and  import  duties 
in  order  to  reduce  the  present  high  cost  of  foodstuffs  due  to  the 
prolonged  dry  season. 

Inspector  General  of  Salt  Fields. — The  office  of  Inspector 
General  of  Salt  Fields  has  been  created  by  the  Government.  The 
inspector  general  will  have  jurisdiction  over  all  salt-producing  zones 
and  over  all  employees  of  the  salt  industry. 

Quito-Esmeraldas  Railway. — On  May  24  last  a  special  cere¬ 
mony  was  held  in  Quito  to  celebrate  the  laying  of  the  first  rail  on  the 
Quito-Esmeraldas  Railway.  This  new  line  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  present  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway.  The  only  section  of  this 
line,  however,  which  is  expected  to  be  finished  within  the  next  few 
years,  and  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made,  is  that  between 
Quito  and  Ibarra. 

Road  repairing. — In  order  to  keep  the  highways  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  in  good  condition  an  appropriation  of  300,000  sucres  has  been 
made  to  purchase  machinery  for  road  construction  and  repair. 

International  Dairy  Congress. — The  Government  of  Ecuador, 
having  accepted  the  invitation  extended  by  the  French  Government 
to  attend  the  Seventh  International  Dairy  Congress,  which  met  in 
Paris  on  May  17  of  the  present  year,  sent  as  delegates  to  said 
congress  Sehor  Enrique  Gangotena  and  Senor  Luis  Ascasubi, 
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(  iTV  iMPKOVEMKNTs. — A  cDiitnict  has  h(*(*n  si»;iu'(l  la'twcon  tlio 
(lovormnont  and  an  Italian  construction  company  calling;  for  the 
latter  to  fill  in  a  certain  section  in  the  city  of  Quito  comprised  between 
the  streets  Manuel  Matheu,  Aguirre,  Pedro  Moncayo,  and  Estero 
Salado  and  covering;  approximately  500,000  stpiare  meters.  When 
this  work,  which  is  well  advanced,  is  completed  one  of  the  damp, 
malarial  spots  of  the  city  will  have  been  eliminated,  leaving  in  its 
place  an  attractive  section  for  huildin;.!  purposes. 

GTATEMALA 

Rolling  stocc. — The  arrival  in  June  of  new  rolling;  stock  from 
Philadelphia  marked  another  step  in  the  railroad  progress  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  Some  of  the  24  passenger  coaches  ordered  and  J  locomotives 
were  the  first  to  arrive;  3  large  baggage  cars  and  5  freight  cal’s  of 
25-ton  capacity  will  also  be  sent.  Work  on  the  Zacai)a-Chi(pnmula 
Railroad  is  nearing  completion.  - 

Highway  construction. — Notable  activities  of  the  Highway 
Commission  from  January  to  May,  192(),  wen  the  construction  of 
13  kilometers  of  macadam,  the  repair  of  1(1  kilometers  of  macadam, 
the  construction  of  77  kilometers  of  dirt  road,  the  repair  of  32(1 
kilometei’s  of  dirt  road,  the  construction  of  44  bridges,  and  the 
partial  construction  of  38  more.  The  average  number  of  laborers 
employed  was  50,843. 

School  of  Agriculture. — With  the  semester  ending  last  June 
three  young  men  completed  the  three-year  course  of  the  School  (*f 
.Vgriculture  in  Guatemala  ('ity;  the  next  reipiirement  which  they 
must  fulfill  is  six  months  of  practical  experience  on  an  estate  approved 
by  the  school.  The  school  seeks  not  only  to  familiarize  its  students 
with  theories  hut  to  demonstrate  the  uses  of  the  latest  farming 
implements  and  by  giving  practical  experience  to  insure  the  future 
agricultural  development  of  the  country. 

On  June  30,  a  large  poultry  house  was  turned  over  to  the  use 
of  the  course  in  poultry  raising  of  the  Delfino  Sanchez  School  in 
(luatemala  (’ity. 

Grasshopper  campaign.  —  During  the  grasshopper  plague  an 
effective  program  was  carried  out.  The  country  was  divided  into 
zones  in  each  of  which  hundreds  of  men  labored  to  destroy  the  pest. 
Ownei’s  of  estates  cooperated  with  the  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  in 
the  campaign;  ditches  were  dug,  metal  harriers  set  up,  and  soaj), 
various  locust  destroyei’s,  and  petroleum  used.  In  order  that  the 
poor  might  not  suffer,  the  President  decreed  that  corn  should  he 
imported  free  from  municipal  or  sjiecial  duty. 

C.U42— L'C.t  Hull.  10 - (! 
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Sesquicentennial  exhibit. — At  the  openiiifr  of  the  Haitian 
exhibit  in  the  Sesqiiicentennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  an  inter- 
estin"  address  was  made  hy  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Priee,  minister  of 
Haiti  to  the  Ignited  States.  He  declared  that  Haiti  was  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  develop  and  prosper  by  the  exploitation  of  her  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  the  expansion  of  her  commerce,  and  the  further 
development  of  her  afjriculture.  Then  he  continued: 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
resources  which  it  pos.sesse.s,  with  a  view  to  their  exploitation  in  a  rational  and 
profitable  way.  This  is  the  very  oeeasion  to  recall  that  Haiti  produces  notably 
coffee,  cotton,  and  cacao,  all  of  which  are  of  wide  consumption,  to  say  nothinii! 
of  its  many  kind  of  fruits.  Haiti  likewise  furnishes  precious  woods,  such  as  cani- 
l)eacfiy,  mahogany,  gaiac,  cedar,  and  oak,  so  useful  in  cabinet  work  and  dyeing. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Haiti  affords  an  opportunity  to  many  diverse  enterpri.ses,  and  chielly  to  those 
connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  tanning,  cheesemaking,  dairying,  and  large 
and  small  scale  cattle  raising.  It  is  neee.ssary  that  capitalists  and  industrialists 
1)0  impressed,  so  that  they  may  come  to  Haiti,  and  there  lend  their  exi)erience  and 
their  professional  .services.  *  ♦  * 

Phopagation  of  fruit  trees  for  dissemination. — One  of  the 
important  features  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Horti¬ 
culture  is  the  propafiation  and  distribution  of  new  fruit  varieties 
from  other  countries  as  well  as  the  propafjation  of  the  superior  varie¬ 
ties  found  in  Haiti.  The  present  plan  provides  for  the  propajiation 
in  quantity  of  the  various  fruits  at  the  experiment  station  at  Damien. 
The  first  trees  available  will  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  orchard 
units  at  the  station  both  for  trial  purposes  and  for  an  increased  supply 
of  budwood.  C^dlections  of  the  different  fruit  trees  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  various  farm  schools  as  fast  as  available,  both  for  trial 
and  to  serve  as  a  local  source  of  propagation  material,  it  beinj?  the 
plan  that  those  schools  shall  jjrow  nui’sery  trees  for  distribution. 

HONDURAS 

Water  and  light  syste.ms  for  (’omayaguela. — In  the  middle 
of  dune,  H)2(),  a  firm  of  en{;ineei‘s  bej;an  preliminary  surveys  for  an 
electric  |)lant  and  increased  water  supply  in  the  city  of  (’omayafiuela. 

('oi)E  OF  agrarian  PROCEDURE. —  St‘e  pafTc  1037. 


Petroleu.m  exploitation. — Mexico  has  an  area  of  approximately 
()(),()00,0()0  hectares  of  oil  lands,  of  which  only  0,000  hectares  have 
yet  been  exploited.  St'fjores  Santiajjo  (lonzalez  Cordero  and  For- 
firio  Rubio,  petroleum  eiifrineers  and  (lovernment  delepites  to  the 
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Intoniational  Pctrolouin  Coiifjress  recently  held  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
made  the  fore^joing  statement  and  also  gave  the  following  facts: 

During  1924  there  were  85  oil  companies  operating  in  Mexico  with  a  total 
investment  of  780,000,000  pesos.  The  oil  lands  under  exploitation  were  worth 
386,388,000  pesos.  Of  the  total  investment  Mexican  capital  furnished  23,528,000 
pe.sos,  while  the  lands  under  Mexican  operation  were  valued  at  approximately 
43,853,000  pe.sos. 

Mexico  has  at  present  19  refining  plants  with  a  daily  production  capacity  of 
461,360  barrels.  The  Mexican  pipe-line  .system  is  4,415  kilometers  in  length 
and  has  a  daily  capacity  flow  of  1,877,970  barrels.  There  is  also  a  fleet  of  tankers 
with  a  joint  capacity  of  200,000  barrels  to  serve  the  oil  fields  near  the  Rio  Pilnuco. 
The  storage  capacity  of  all  the  oil  companies  ojierating  in  Mexico  is  83,806,356 
barrels,  there  being  2,(M15  tanks,  of  which  1,979  are  steel,  for  crude  oil  and  derived 
products. 

Proferty  registration  statistics. — The  CJovcrnmcnt  recently 
gave  the  following  statistics  on  real  property: 

The  value  of  city  property  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  amounts  to  1,878,656,290 
|)e.sos,  whereas  rural  property  is  valued  at  1,350,279,521  pe.sos,  showing  that  city 
pro|>erty  represents  58  per  cent  of  the  total  real  property  valuation,  and  rural 
holdings  42  per  cent. 

The  number  of  rural  holdings  in  the  Republic  is  679,553  pieces  of  all  classes, 
held  by  463,611  proprietors,  of  whom  595,519  are  classified  as  owners  of  small 
holdings  worth  not  more  than  1,000  pe.sos.  (If  the  total  holdings,  12,550  arc 
valued  at  over  15,000  pesos  and  only  60  are  valued  at  from  500,000  to  1,000, (KM) 
iwsos.  Only  five  States  in  the  Republic  have  rural  property  the  value  of  which 
exceeds  1,000,000  pe.sos,  these  being  Veracruz,  MichoacAn,  Yucataii,  Guanajuato, 
and  Jali.sco. 

Statistics  show  that  the  city  property  most  highly  valued  is  in  the  Federal 
District,  where  there  are  13  municipalities  with  28,427  jiieces  of  real  property 
valued  at  917,318,386  pesos.  The  next  highe.st  city  proj)erty  valuation  occurs  in 
the  States  of  Veracruz,  Xuevo  I.<*6n,  Yucatan,  and  Puebla,  respectively;  in  the 
186  municipalities  of  Veracruz  there  are  73,246  city  properties  valued  at 
1.57,454,9  1  7  pe.sos.  However,  the  data  on  the  valuation  of  city  property  in  the 
Republic  is  only  approximate,  as  of  the  2,283  municipalities  containing  such 
pro|)erty  but  1,480  have  so  far  furnished  statistics. 

Steel  industry. — According  to  the  Mexican  press  the  steel  and 
iron  industry  is  growing  throughout  the  country.  Within  the  past 
two  years  there  have  been  in  operation  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Treasury  more  than  20  factories  producing  nails  and  screws  which 
have  furnished  the  national  demand  with  these  articles  at  much 
lower  prices  than  those  imported.  The  use  of  steel  building  con¬ 
struction  is  becoming  more  general  while  electric  plants,  irrigation 
plants,  transportation  companies,  schools,  and  farms  all  require 
steel  and  iron  products.  In  industrial  circles  it  is  stated  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  under  consideration  a  project  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  line  of  manufacture,  that  of  agricultural  tools 
and  machinery,  which  would  provide  the  country  with  implements 
which  must  now  he  imported. 
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Direct  telecraph  to  ('extral  America. — Spfior  Antonio  (Jon- 
zalcz  Montcro,  Dim-tor  of  Xiitional  Telojiraphs,  roct'ntly  rpturned 
from  an  p.xtiMulcd  tour  of  CVntral  Anu'rica  on  official  business  for  the 
Department  of  (Communications  refjardinf;  the  establishment  of 
direct  telefrraph  lines  to  those  countries.  As  a  result  (luatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador  will  have  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  Mexico  at  reduced  rates.  A  similar  convention  is  heinj;  arranjied 
between  Mexico  and  Cuba,  which  has  purchased  a  new  powerful 
wireless  short  wave-lenjith  station  to  transmit  and  receive  directly 
to  and  from  Mexico. 

XICARAGCA 

lU'siXESs  coxDiTioxs. — The  I'nited  States  Consul  in  ('orinto 
stated  on  dune  25  that  the  coffee  crop  of  Xicarafiua  had  yielded  400,- 
000  quintals,  the  result  of  a  favorable  season.  In  consequence  the 
commercial  conditions  were  fundamentally  pood.  The  circulation  of 
the  cordoba  durinp  dune  reached  4,S00,000,  the  larpest  on  record. 

PAR.AGl'AY 

Statistical  report. — A  recent  Xational  Statistical  report  for 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  dune,  1925,  pives  the  followinp  items 
of  interest ; 

Of  the  111  iiiiiniKraiits  who  enterofl  Paraguav,  OS  were  (leriiiaiis,  !(  were 
Hra/.iliaiis,  and  the  remainder  included  1  each  from  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Russia;  practically  half  were  agriculturists  by  profession. 

The  trade  report  showed  a  favorable  balance;  the  value  of  the  exports  for  those 
months  totaled  4,712,2(52  pe.sos,  and  the  imports  reached  but  4,.')S(),414  pesos. 
Compared  to  the  same  periofl  in  1924,  the  value  of  all  foreign  trade  was  2,411, .563 
|)esos  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  greatest  amount  of  both  export 
and  import  trade  was  effected  with  .Argentina,  with  imports  to  Paraguay  of 
1,2S2,7HS  |K‘.sos  and  exports  to  .Argentina  of  4,42.5,20()  pesos.’  The  countries 
next  in  ord»‘r  for  volume  of  trarle  with  Paraguay  were  Kngland,  with  imports  to 
Paraguay  worth  .570,909  |m*sos,  and  I'niguay  with  exports  from  Paraguay  worth 
1.5(5,64S  |»esos. 

The  exports  from  .lanuary  through  .June,  192.5,  inclufle  animal,  agricultural, 
and  forest  proflucts,  and  listed  with  those  of  1924  appear  as  follows: 


Arliclc 

Quantity 

iwr. 

1H24 

Horns 

Kilograms 

It.MIZI 

I2!l.*l!  ; 

Horse  Imir 

t-i.  ir* 

4.S.« 

Ui<tfs 

t'nits  .. 

iw),  ‘m 

1I>.S.9S 

■Meat  exlracl 

K  ilograms 

442.  .SI  1 

117,431 

Bone 

f|o.. . 

jas.  402 

41 

Ww.l 

<lo 

:i7,  rai 

3S,« 

Tallow. 

do 

1. 07.S.  4:tl 

7M.30 

Jerkeil  beef 

... _  do 

:w7,7is 

44.S,W 

771.  IWi 

IflI.C* 

U» 

1,74.S.N.VI  1 

1,S4I.» 

AC.KK  ri.rrKK,  IXOrsTKY,  AXI)  rOMMKWE 
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An  icle 

1  Uuantily 

nrJa 

1924 

Cottonstfd  . 

Kilograms 

\ 

3.  OKI.  214 

3.  irii).  .171) 

.  do . 

2,1X111 

710 

('ime  suKur  syrup 

Liters . 

74.  UTS 

.14, 1.1« 

Ciniirs .  . 

Kilograms 

1,092 

.1.10 

Peanuts  . 

do.. . 

1.1.  21X1 

24.  OtXI 

. do  . 

99.  mifi 

1.^1, 922 

Male 

..  Cnits 

.19,  .140 

1«5. 

Oranges 

do  . 

i(».  us,r>oo 

121, 134,  ICO 

Tobaeet) 

Kilograms  . 

2.  fi9<).  2fi4 

3.477,  1.11 

Verba  male 

do . 

4.  iiaoi.1 

2.  734,  .114 

Alfalfa 

.  ...  tio . 

14,  IXX) 

til,  2.10 

Oil  of  |H‘I  it  grain 

do 

.11.1 

30.  123 

Ouebraebo  extract 

ilo  . 

:i2,  lai.  012 

17,9.12.  133 

Sawisl  liiniM-r 

Cubic  meters 

42.  .1-22 

29.  40S 

Digs  4Hiebraclio  anil  others 

Kilograms 

17,372,7:1.1 

13,4.19,1.11 

Posts 

rnils  . . 

4.1,  ;i7i 

•  14.4S1 

.  ...  do . 

4.  732 

7,  475 

Split  kindling  wimmI  . 

. do  . 

2fi,  S.K) 

Fence  iMisIs . 

. do . 

1.  t><m,  9<>s 

l.ai9.907 

Skins  wild  animals . 

Kilograms 

3.1, 1197 

Z1.  OSO 

27.1 

443 

Ostrich  plumes.  . 

...'  Kilograms . 

i,o:m 

*»55 

Plowing  contest. — Fostered  by  the  Agrieultural  Bank  in  the 
interest  of  more  modern  methods  of  farming,  a  series  of  plowing 
contests  has  taken  place  in  many  districts  of  Paraguay.  The  first  of 
these  was  celebrated  on  May  30,  in  San  Jose  with  17  entrants.  The 
contestants  were  judged  on  their  skill  in  plowing  a  plot  of  ground  in  a 
given  period  of  time,  and  each  received  a  suitable  prize  of  some  farming 
implement,  wliose  value  varied  according  to  the  place  won  by  the 
contestant. 

I'EKC 


Livestock. — Regulations  have  been  issued  regarding  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  livestock  in  the  Republic  in  order  to  decrease  the  number  of 
deaths  among  animals.  Regional  inspectors  must  see  that  in  every 
department  a  regular  monthly  inspection  of  all  livestock  is  made, 
reporting  all  deaths  and  the  cause  thereof. 

(’elebkation  of  .Vkbou  Day  and  consehvation  of  tuees. — A 
decree  of  May  28  states  that  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock 
of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  shall  he  in  charge  of  planting  trees 
along  the  avenues  of  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  along  roadways, 
planting  of  trees  being  made  obligatory.  The  same  decree  designates 
August  30,  to  he  celebrated  as  .\rhor  Day  in  the  Provinces  of  Lima  and 
Callao.  The  Minister  of  Promotion  shall  determine  on  what  date 
I  this  holiday  shall  he  celebrated  in  other  Provinces  of  the  Republic. 
Residents  on  streets  or  avenues  bordered  by  trees  are  obliged  to 
care  for  the  trees  located  on  or  near  their  property,  following  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Bureau  of  .Vgriculture  and  Livestock. 
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Elkctuic  light  foh  ('otahuasi. — An  allotment  of  800  Peruvian 
pounds  has  been  made  in  the  general  hudfiet  for  the  work  of  installing 
electric  light  in  the  town  of  Cotahuasi,  capital  of  the  Province  of 
La  Union. 

Broadcasting  in  Auequipa. — Since  June  1  a  wireless  broadcasting 
station  has  been  operating  in  Arequipa,  constructed  by  Senor  Luis 
Ansiaux,  an  engineer  and  wireless  enthusiast.  This  station  which 
is  operating  under  the  auspices  of  OAX  of  Lima,  will  transmit  on  a 
275-meter  wave.  Senor  Ansiaux  expects  very  shortly  to  construct 
a  larger  station  which  will  operate  jointly  with  the  OAX  station. 

Presentation  of  medal. — A  beautiful  gold  medal  studded  with 
diamonds  was  presented  to  President  Iji'guia  on  June  5  by  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Paucartambo  in  recognition  of  the  impulse  given  by  the 
(i<)vernment  to  the  development  of  roads  throughout  that  Province, 
and  particularly  for  the  work  accomplished  on  the  highway  from 
Paucartambo  to  the  Madre  de  Dios  River. 

SALVADOR 

Free  importation  of  maize  and  beans.— According  to  a  presiden¬ 
tial  decree  of  last  June,  maize  and  beans  may  be  imported  into  the 
country  free  from  tariff  duties  and  consular  fees  until  December  31, 
1927.  These  articles  are  also  e.xempt  from  the  payment  of  wharfage 
fees  at  the  customhouses  of  La  Libertad  and  La  Uni6n. 

C'ement  and  asphalt  for  roadbuilding. — Twenty  thousand 
sacks  of  cement  were  received  last  June  at  the  port  of  La  Union  to 
be  used  for  the  improvement  and  pavement  of  the  streets  of  San 
Salvador,  while  1,000  barrels  of  asphalt  were  received  at  the  port  of 
Sonsonate  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  national  highways. 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade. — The  press  quotes  the  lioletin  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury  as  stating  that  the  first  quarter’s  foreign  trade  for  1926 
was  35,795,735  pesos  in  exports  and  17,451, 020  pesos  in  imports. 
The  press  continues  with  an  analysis  of  these  figures,  saying  that  the 
facts  are  not  so  indicative  of  a  large  export  trade  as  the  figures  would 
seem  to  prove,  since  the  exports  are  figured  in  actual  values,  while  the 
imports  are  given  in  official  values,  always  less  than  the  worth  of  the 
goods  purchased  abroad.  Also  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  shows 
heavy  exportation  in  refrigerated  meats  and  wool,  shipments  which 
do  not  continue  in  the  same  volume  throughout  the  succeeding  quar¬ 
ters.  However,  the  first  quarter  of  1920  shows  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  pesos  in  exports  over  the  first  quarter  of  1925,  although  it 
is  1,000,000  pesos  below  the  same  quarter  of  1924.  On  the  whole,  the 
figures  from  1921  to  1925  show  a  progressive  increase  in  exportation. 
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(liFT  OF  Animal  bukkdino  station. — Dr.  Ernesto  A.  Bauzii, 
with  the  approval  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Rural  Association 
of  Uru5;iiay,  has  formulated  a  plan  whereby  the  stock  farms  of  Uru¬ 
guay  or  the  agronomic  stations  will  contribute  toward  the  gift  of  an 
animal-breeding  station  to  Paraguay.  The  Rural  Association  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  up  the  matter  of  procuring  a  bull  and 
three  cows  each  of  Durham,  Hereford,  Polled- Angus,  and  Normandy 
cattle;  a  ram  and  three  ewes  of  the  Lincoln,  Romney  Marsh,  Merino, 
and  Black  Face  breeds  of  sheep;  and  also  hogs  and  poultry. 

VENEZUELA 

Railway  report. — In  its  issue  of  dune  25,  1920,  the  Gaeeta  Ofieial 
puhlished  a  statistical  report  of  the  railways  for  the  first  (juarter  of 
1920.  The  following  is  a  resum6: 

XuialxT  of  ticket.s  sulci _  O.’iO,  .505 

.Xnioiiiit  of  frcMght  carric'd _ _ ..kilograms.,  litli,  904,  070 

Receipts  from  tickets . . - _ bolivars. .  1,  (Ktl,  03H 

Total  rc'ceipts . . . . . . . do _  5,094,  15:t 

Total  ex|H‘iulitures.. . . do _  3,  004,  814 

Bridges  and  highways. — The  Bichoroco  bridge  on  the  Cumana- 
Cuinanacoa  Highway  was  opened  duly  11,  1926.  Aside  from  the 
construction  of  the  bridge,  the  work  involved  the  huilding  of  two 
culverts  and  263  meters  of  roadway  as  approaches. 

On  dune  12,  1926,  information  was  received  by  the  President  of 
Venezuela  that  the  bridge  over  the  Manzanares  River  in  the  city  of 
(hiinana  was  finished  and  ready  for  use.  This  bridge,  work  upon 
which  was  started  December  19,  1925,  is  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
has  a  length  of  89  meters  and  a  total  width  of  8  meters.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  was  136,005  bolivars. 

The  highway  between  Ocumarc  del  Tuy  and  Charallave  was 
reported  finished  on  dune  23,  1926.  Having  been  oiled  and  provided 
with  culverts  and  drains  it  will  now  he  passable  for  vehicular  traflic 
(luring  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Free  seed. — According  to  an  ofiicial  report  receiv(‘d  at  Caracas 
from  Tumeremo  last  duly,  more  than  200  farmers  of  the  |)oorer  class 
in  that  township  had  ri'ceivt'd  seed  for  the  planting  of  their  crops, 
(liven  in  the  name  of  the  (lovernment,  the  semi  met  a  vital  lu'ed  at 
that  time,  since  many  of  the  people  had  bi*en  unable  to  save  enough 
from  the  previous  year  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  all 
that  was  needed. 
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BOLIVIA 

Fixaxcial  MISSION’. — At  tho  requost  of  the  Bolivian  (lovernment 
a  financial  mission  of  six  ineinhers,  under  the  able  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Keininerer  of  Princeton  University,  a  noted  economist  who 
has  head(‘d  similar  missions  to  other  South  American  Republics, 
will  visit  Bolivia  shortly  to  study  the  hankiii"  system  and  questions 
relatinjj:  t«)  public  credit  and  (lovernment  loans. 

BKAZIL 

(lovKUXMKXT  LOAN. —  External  sinking-fund  {jold  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $25,()()(),()00  were  floated  in  New  York  (’ity  on  dune  24, 
lt>2(),  the  bonds  beinj;  dated  as  of  April  1,  192r),  redeemable  on 
October  1,  19.")7,  and  beariii"  (i.o  per  cent  interest  payable  semi¬ 
annually.  These  bonds  were  in  addition  to  those  for  $3.'), 000, 000  put 
on  the  market  in  May. 

As  these  bonds  sold  at  9034  they  will  bear  7.2r)  per  cent  interest 
until  maturity.  A  sinkin*;  fund  of  1  per  cent  will  be  used  for  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  bonds  by  lot  at  jiar  with  accrued  interest.  This  fund,  with 
the  addition  of  amounts  equal  to  the  interest  on  bonds  redeemed,  is 
expc'cti'd  to  retire  all  bonds  of  this  issue  by  maturity. 

CIIILK 

('uKi)iT  OF  2(),(M)(),00()  I’Ksos. — On  June  21,  1920,  the  President  of 
('hile  authori/.(‘d  the  Treasury  to  contract  for  a  credit  of  20,000,000 
pe.'os  from  the  Bank  of  Chile  to  meet  back  payments  of  (lovernment 
employees’  salaries  and  other  obligations.  The  credit  is  to  he  in  the 
form  of  a  drawing;  account  on  withdrawals  from  which  the  bank  will 
charjre  S  percent  annual  interest,  as  well  as  one-half  percent  interest 
ev<*ry  six  months  on  the  total  credit.  On  the  untouched  balance  the 
bank  will  pay  1  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  contract  may  he 
rescinded  by  (‘ither  tlie  (lovernment  or  the  bank  on  three  months’ 
notici'. 

(ilATKMALA 


(lovKKXMKXT  KiXAXCKs. — Accordiiifi:  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taxes  coll(‘cted  during  the  year  1112;")  reached  the  sum 
of  lt,dl2,f)2S  quetzales;  this  is  2,112,229  ipietzales  more  than  those  of 
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the  previous  year.  A  detailed  aeeount  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
is  as  follows: 


Receipts 


,  Qiu’tznles. 

Taxes. .  9,  12,  928 

Mails  and  telegraphs .  3(54,  (593 

Consular  fees _  .  345,  024 

National  police .  51,  8(5(5 

Charity . .  ..  100,  (MH) 

Total  receipts _ _ 10,  174,  511 

Total  expenditures _ _  9.  719,  859 

Balance . . 454,  (552 


Expenditures 


Quetzales. 

Department  of  State  and 

JiKstice.. _ _  1,648,469 

Treasury  Department _  f,  1520,  465 

Department  of  Promotion.  1,  393,  268 
Dt'j)artment  of  Public  Ed¬ 
ucation . .  1,033.011 

War  Department _ _  1,805,644 

.\griculture  Department. ..  855,  507 

Foreign  Relations _  338,  769 

Police . 54,441 

Charity . .  120,  074 

Floating  debt _ _  7,  766 

Caja  Reguladora . .  910,  478 

Miscellaneous . 431,  967 


HONDUKAS 

Acthokization  fok  bond  issue. — Congress  has  authorized  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  pesos  national  currency 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  internal  debt.  The  interest  and  amorti¬ 
zation  of  this  debt  are  to  be  covered  by  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
customs  revenue.  The  bonds  will  pay  3  per  cent  annual  interest 
and  run  for  20  years. 

National  Bank  Law.  See  page  1037. 


Reoulations  of  Sunday  Closing  Law. — In  accordance  with  a 
presidential  decree  of  March  1,  192(5,  the  regulations  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  Law  went  into  effi'ct  on  dune  10,  192(5.  However,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  the  power  through  the  proper  agency 
to  modify  or  suspend  the  regulations  if  they  prove  not  to  meet  the 
purposes  of  their  enactment. 
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The  regulations  eontain  the  following  provisions: 

III  accordance  with  Law  No.  -tOIil,  hired  lalior,  or  tliat  carried  on  publicly  for 
jirivate  gain  in  factories,  shops,  stores,  and  other  establishments,  is  prohibited 
on  Sunday  with  the  exceptions  made  by  said  law.  The  ix'riod  of  rest  or  closing 
shall  extend  from  midnight  Saturday  to  midnight  Sunday,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  worker  shall  suffer  no  reduction  of  pay  for  this  rest  period.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  addition  to  the  places  of  business  and  industries  closed  on  Sunday  the 
following  will  also  close:  Warehouses;  cigar  and  tobacco  stores,  or  tobacco 
stands  in  other  places  of  busine.ss;  cheese  stores;  messenger  services;  barber 
shops;  and  IxMiths  on  the  public  streets  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  with  the 
exception  of  flower  booths.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  prohibited  on 
Sunday,  with  the  exception  of  Ix'er  with  an  alcoholic  content  of  G  per  cent  or 
less,  and  wine  served  by  hotels  and  re.staurants  during  meal  hours.  Persons 
who  must  work  on  Sunday  in  such  industries  as  can  not  l)e  clo.sed  are  to  have 
one  rest  day  for  each  six  days  of  labor  and  must  have  permits  for  Sunday  work 
from  the  De|)artment  of  I^abor. 

BRAZIL 

Consular  u?:gulations. — A  congressional  decree  of  June  5,  192G, 
establishes  the  regulations  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps, 
including  salaries,  promotions,  and  other  questions.  This  decree 
was  published  in  the  Diario  Official  of  June  9,  1926. 

CHILE 

Regulations  for  industrial  hvgiene  and  safety. — The  recently 
issued  regulations  for  industrial  hygiene  and  safety  as  the  complement 
of  the  Law  of  Labor  Accidents  apply  to  all  industries,  the  only  excep¬ 
tions  being  agriculture  carried  on  without  motoi-s,  domestic  service, 
shops  employing  only  the  members  of  a  single  family,  and  home 
work.  The  regulations  provide  that  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  shall,  at  his  own  cost  and  risk,  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  the  efficient  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  his 
employees  during  the  exercise  of  their  tasks.  The  regulations  also 
provide  that  the  proprietor  shall  within  a  certain  period  carry  out 
all  safety  and  sanitation  measures  prescribed  by  the  General  Bureau 
of  Labor. 

Dissatisfaction  with  these  regulations  has  been  expressed  by  asso¬ 
ciations  of  heads  of  industries,  as  they  say  that  the  changes  in  the 
matter  of  space,  light,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  other  requirements 
are  such  that  not  even  the  most  modern  factories  in  the  country  can 
install  them  without  great  expense.  In  the  other  less  well-equipped 
industries  such  changes  would  be  nearly  impossible.  They  have 
requested  a  modification  of  the  regulations  so  that  the  changes  may 
be  made  gradually,  giving  precedence  to  the  most  necessary. 

ECUADOR 

Legation  created. — By  a  decree  of  May  22,  1926,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  established  a  first-class  legation  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 
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HONDURAS 

National  Bank  Law. — On  April  9,  1926,  President  Paz  Baraona 
signed  the  National  Bank  Law  passed  by  the  National  Congress  in 
Tegucigalpa  on  April  5,  1926.  According  to  this  law,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  one  or  more  American  hanks  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  which  shall 
be  a  bank  of  issue,  deposit,  and  discount.  The  term  of  the  contract 
for  the  organization  shall  be  50  yeai’s  from  the  date  of  opening  for 
business.  The  bank  shall  have  a  capital  of  5,000,000  lempiras  divided 
into  shares  of  a  par  value  of  100  lempiras  each,  half  of  which  are 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  National  Government.  The  full  text  of 
the  congressional  decree  providing  for  the  bank  is  published  in  the 
(iiiceta  Oficial  of  June  3,  1926. 

Code  of  Agrarian  Procedure. — This  code,  which  governs  the 
transference  of  national  lands,  was  passed  by  the  National  Congress 
on  March  18,  1926,  and  approved  by  the  President  on  March  26, 
going  into  effect  on  May  1,  of  this  year.  The  complete  text  of  the 
law  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  June  12,  1926. 

MEXICO 

Regulations  for  private  schools. — On  July  23,  1926,  the 
President  signed  the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  private  schools, 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  lay  schools  and  not  permitted  either  to 
teach  or  to  disparage  any  particular  religion.  Private  primary 
schools  may  be  either  incorporated  under  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  accepting  the  official  curriculum  and  standards,  or  not  incor¬ 
porated;  that  is,  without  the  required  studies  and  standards  to  give 
their  graduation  certificate  value  equal  to  those  of  standard  schools. 
The  regulations  further  provide  that  private  schools  may  not  have  a 
name  which  indicates  religious  affiliations  nor  a  connection  with  a 
religious  order,  nor  may  they  have  chapels  or  rooms  reserved  for 
religious  services,  nor  religious  decorations  such  as  pictures,  statues 
or  other  objects.  The  regulation  is  published  in  full  in  El  Unicerml 
of  Mexico  City  for  July  23,  1926. 

NICARAGUA 

Resumption  of  court  calendars. — On  June  1,  1926,  an  executive 
decree  was  sent  for  approval  to  Congress  by  the  provisions  of  which 
the  court  calendars  will  be  resumed.  Due  to  the  decree  of  May  4, 
1926,  establishing  martial  law,  the  courts  were  adjourned  until  the 
publication  of  the  present  decree. 

SALVADOR 

Cheap  housing. — On  June  11,  1926,  the  President  approved  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  on  May  29,  1926,  providing  inducements  for 
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the  construction  of  cheap  houses,  in  view  of  the  siiorta{?e  of  houses 
at  moderate  rents  caused  by  the  increase  in  population.  Some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

Persons  or  companies  desiring  to  engage  in  the  eonstruetion  of  cheap  luinses 
will  Imj  given  facilities  for  .securing  national  and  municipal  property  for  this 
purpose,  and  also  for  ex])ropriating  private  pn)perty.  Exemption  is  granted 
from  taxes  on  eonstruetion  materials  imported,  as  also  from  real  estate  taxes  for 
2.5  years  and  from  certain  other  taxes.  The  Government  will  provide  sewer  and 
water  connections  and  paving.  Groups  of  hon.ses,  which  must  be  ])lanned  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  garden-city  idea,  shall  consi.st  of  iu>t  fewer  than  20  hou.ses,  whose 
maximiint  value  shall  not  exeet'd  10, (MM)  eolones  each,  while  apartment  houses 
must  have  at  least  .50  rooms,  their  maximum  value  not  to  exceed  0(M)  eolones 
|>er  room.  The  constructors  of  any  hou.ses  »)r  groups  of  houses  mu.st  have  their 
plans  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion,  and  are  forbidden  to  collect  in 
rent  more  than  9  |H*r  cent  of  the  money  investinl.  .\ny  tenant  has  the  privilege 
(»f  buying  the  hou.se  he  occupies  by  easy  payments  over  a  term  t»f  years. 

VE.XEZUELA 

Okgaxic  Fixaxce  Law. — An  or^ranic  finance  law  to  supersede  that 
of  June  4,  1918,  was  signed  by  the  President  of  Venezuela  on  June  22, 
1926.  Its  outstanding  feature  was  the  insertion  of  three  new  articles, 
numbered  2.5,  26,  27,  in  the  first  chapter.  These  articles  may  he 
summarized  as  follows: 

Neither  the  President,  the  ('abinet  Mini.sters,  the  S<‘cretary  General,  (ho 
.Attorney  General,  StMiators,  nor  IX'puties  may  ac(|uire  any  projK'rty  what.stH'ver 
<if  the  State.  Neither  may  they  sell  any  to  the  State  except  as  s|K‘cified  in  the 
following  article. 

When  Congress  dc*ems  the  accpiisition  of  pro|M‘rty  iM'longing  to  the  President 
ex|K‘dient  it  may  order  .said  acipiisition  by  means  of  a  resolution. 

The  resolution  will  not  Ik-  submitted  to  a  v<ite  in  (Vmgress  if  the  President's 
approval  of  the  .sale  and  the  prict‘ for  which  he  is  willing  to  .sell  the  property  does 
not  accompany  .said  resolution. 

The  rt'solution  will  not  1m*  executed  if  the  entry  corresponding  to  the  price  d(H*s 
nut  appear  in  the  national  budget  law  of  that  year. 

When  the  biuiget  containing  (his  item  is  pa.s.sed  the  iM*r.sons  concerned  shall 
proce<*d  to  the  execution  of  the  re.s|M*ctive  document. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 

GUATEMALA 


Pan  Amekican  Postal  (’onve.xtion.-  On  May  1,  1926,  the  Pan 
.\mcrican  Postal  (’onventum  hctw(*cn  Spain,  tlu*  I’nitcd  States,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Pan  American  Kepuhii<-s,  signe<l  in  Madrid, 
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November  18,  1920,  was  ratified  by  the  (luatemalan  Confjress,  and 
on  May  0,  1920,  was  sijjned  l)y  tl)e  President. 

MKXICO-SPAIN 

C'laims  convention. — The  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreijjn  Rela¬ 
tions  announced  to  the  press  on  July  0,  1920,  that  the  e.xchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  Revolutionary  Claims  Convention  sijjned  by 
representatives  of  Mexico  and  Spain  would  take  place  on  July  7. 
The  Mixed  Claims  (\)mmission  is  to  consider  pleas  for  damages 
suffered  by  Spaniards  during  the  disturbed  period.  Senor  A.  Cru- 
chaga  y  Tocornal,  Chilean  Ambassador  to  Washington,  was  chosen 
arbiter  by  the  common  accord  of  the  signatory  countries. 

MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

(’onvention  on  fishing  bights. — A  convention  on  fishing  rights 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  signed  by  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
during  the  sessions  of  an  International  Commission  which  opened  on 
June  21,  192(),  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  convention  provides 
that : 

Fjicli  country  slmll  have  the  rinlit  tt)  all  iiiarinc  products  existing  within  a  zone 
.iO  nautical  miles  wide  off  of  its  own  coasts;  a  recoinmendation  shall  Im*  made  to 
the  Mexican  (Jovernment  to  reduce  its  taxes  and  the  United  States  reciprocally 
to  admit  free  of  import  tax  marine  jiroducts  obtained  by  .American  fishing  vessels 
hut  packed  in  Mexico  (this  tax,  which  now  amounts  to  .$1  |)er  case,  would  encour¬ 
age  investment  in  packing  houses  in  Mexican  territory);  that  Mexicans  employed 
in  fisheries  should  Ik*  authorized  to  carry  on  their  work  in  .American  territory  under 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Uommission;  that  recommendation  be  made  to 
the  Mexican  (lovernment  f»)r  the  drafting  of  a  similar  fisheries  treaty  regarding 
the  waters  of  the  (lulf  of  Mexict);  and  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  l)e 
lield  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  Noveml)er,  1920. 
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ARGENTINA 

Day  of  the  Book.- On  Juno  15,  undor  the  auspioos  of  the 
National  ('ouncil  of  Womon,  the  Kightoonlh  Annual  Day  of  tho 
Hook  was  hold  in  Huonos  .\iros.  This  oolobration  was  attondod 
by  tho  Ministor  of  Publio  Instruotion,  momboi-s  of  tho  diplomatic 
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corps  and  Doctor  Maria  dc  Macztii,  a  well-known  Spanish  lecturer, 
who  praised  the  cultural  work  carried  on  by  the  Library  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women.  Sehora  Lena  de  Arjrerich,  president 
of  the  association,  read  an  address  on  the  educational  work  of  the 
institution,  which  has  been  recog:nized  by  a  number  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  by  prizes,  medals,  or  orders  of  merit  conferred  on  the  National 
Council.  At  the  celebration  in  question  diplomas  were  delivered 
to  students  of  the  various  cultural  courses,  including  declamation. 

The  schools  of  liuenos  Aires  also  celebrated  Book  Day  with  interest¬ 
ing  programs,  including  recitations  and  music. 

Children’s  Garden  Club. — On  June  10,  1926,  the  youthful 
members  of  the  Children’s  Garden  C’luh  of  the  Varela  ward  of  Buenos 
Aires  carried  their  garden  produce  to  the  open  market  for  sale. 
Their  vegetables  included  40  dozen  cabbages,  100  bunches  of  turnips, 
100  hunches  of  radishes  and  other  garden  produce.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  director  of  their  club  and  delegates  from  two 
other  children’s  garden  clubs. 

University  notes. — Dr.  Enrique  Molina,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Concepcion  of  Chile,  recently  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  La  Plata,  and  also 
at  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

On  a  trip  through  Argentina  undertaken  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  (’arlos 
A.  Bambaren,  of  the  I’niversity  of  Lima,  Peru,  observed  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  delivered  several  lectures. 

Another  visitor  to  Argentina  was  Prof.  Pierre  Delbet,  surgeon  at 
the  ('hochin  Hospital  and  Professor  at  the  I’nivei'sity  of  Paris. 

BOLIVIA 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts. — By  virtue  of  a  supreme  decree  a 
National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  created  in  La  Paz,  in  place 
of  the  former  School  of  Applied  Arts.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  been  functioning  since  June  15  last,  following  the  program  and 
regulations  presented  by  the  director  of  the  new  institution  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Vocational  school. — A  vocational  school  for  girls  has  been 
established  in  La  Paz  under  the  able  direction  of  Siu'iora  Maris  v. 
de  Estlvares.  The  pntgram  of  studies  will  be  that  adopted  for  similar 
institutions  in  the  Republic. 

BRAZIL 

h'iRST  CoNGRE.ss  OF  Law  STUDENTS. — The  First  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Law  Students  was  held  in  August  in  Minas  Geraes  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  one  hundred  and  first  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
juridic  courses  in  Brazil  in  1S25.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
was  the  better  organization  of  the  university  courses  in  Brazil. 
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CHILE 

Agronomic  Institute. — Some  years  apjo  the  present  Director 
General  of  the  Agronomic  Services  established  a  year’s  course  in 
practical  agriculture.  So  far  the  course  has  been  popular  and  has 
each  year  graduated  a  class  of  young  men  better  fitted  for  life  as 
farmers,  or  prepared  to  enter  the  course  for  agronomic  engineers. 
Agricultural  theory  is  taught  and  practical  work  carried  on  in  the 
experimental  fields  of  the  Quinta  Normal.  The  course  includes 
stock  raising,  dairying,  grape  and  fruit  growing,  general  crops,  bee 
keeping,  poultry  raising,  gardening,  and  small  industries. 

Institute  of  Architects. — At  a  meeting  held  in  June,  1926,  the 
Institute  of  Architects  of  the  University  of  Chile  elected  officers  for 
the  year  1926  as  follows:  President,  don  Hermogenes  del  Canto; 
secretary,  Don  Juan  Mena  Saavedra;  assistant  secretary  and  librarian, 
Don  Jorge  Rogaler  Slutzsky;  treasurer,  Don  Guillermo  Doren;  and 
members,  Don  Alfredo  Benav’ides,  Don  Carlos  Cruzat  and  Don 
Rocardo  Muller. 

The  Catholic  University. — The  newly  established  schools  of 
Philosophy  and  Liberal  Arts,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Economics,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Catholic  University  in  Santiago,  made  good  progress 
during  the  year.  Enrollment  in  the  university  reached  2,347. 

Two  new  academies  were  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
university,  namely,  the  Chilean  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
the  .\cademy  of  Law  and  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

COLOMBIA 

Public  instruction  and  welfare  in  schools. — The  report 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of  Boyaca  to  the  governor  of  that  department  contains  some  very 
interesting  information  regarding  improvements  being  carried  out  in 
the  schools,  in  regard  both  to  instruction  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
children.  Some  of  the  points  noted  are  the  following: 

.\m  increase  of  tlie  allotnieiit  for  primary  instruction  in  the  departmental 
hndget;  estahlishmetit  of  traveling  libraries  f«>r  teachers;  establishment  of  school 
lunch  rooms  accommodating  in  all  2y(M)0  children;  organization  of  societies  for 
helping  lUH'dy  school  children  and  providing  them  with  clothes;  establishment  of 
nuHlical  assistance  in  the  scluads;  employment  of  a  tJerman  profe.s.sor  to  direct 
the  men's  normal  school;  suppression  of  departmental  scholarships  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  courses  in  law  and  medicine,  and  e.stabiishment  with  the  funds  formerly 
useu  for  that  purpo.se  of  rural  8c1um)1s;  establishment  of  special  vacation  courses 
for  women  teachers;  introduction  of  physical  culture  courses  in  rural  sc1um)1s; 
construction  of  baths  and  purchase  of  athletic  fields  for  secondary  sclunds; 
and  organization  of  a  new  agricultural  school  and  the  reorganization  of  those 
already  existing. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Schools  for  workers’  children. — A  project  siihinittcd  to  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Santiago  proposing  the  establishment  of  si.\ 
night  schools  for  children  of  workers  has  been  approved  by  that 
body.  The  schools  to  be  established  according  to  this  plan  are  a 
first-grade  school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls;  a  second-grade 
school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  and  a  third-grade  school  for 
children  of  both  sexes. 

ECUADOR 

Industrial  school  for  women. — The  opening  of  the  industrial 
school  for  women  recently  established  in  Quito  was  part  of  the  official 
program  for  celebrating  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  a  national  holiday. 

School  for  telegraphy. — By  a  recent  decree  a  school  has  been 
established  in  Quito  for  teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of  telegraphy 
and  wireless  telegraphy.  In  order  to  enroll  in  this  school  applicants 
must  be  from  17  to  25  years  of  age,  must  present  a  certificate  from 
some  school,  and  must  furthermore  pass  an  examination. 

Ecuadorean  student  graduates. — The  Bulletin  is  pleased  to 
note  as  of  special  interest  the  recent  graduation  of  Senor  Francisco 
Banda  from  the  University  of  Georgetown  with  the  degree  of  D.  Sc. 
Senor  Banda  is  the  only  Pan  American  student  honored  with  a 
scholarship  by  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

HAITI 

Increase  of  school  facilities. — During  the  month  of  dune  con¬ 
struction  work  was  begun  on  six  rural  school  buildings,  which  will 
ultimately  provide  accommodation  for  400  students.  In  connection 
with  the  school  program,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  program  provided 
for  under  the  Extraordinary  Credit  of  December  29,  1924,  is  nearing 
completion.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  work  remains  to  be 
done  on  the  Sisters’  school  at  Gonaives,  and  the  Brothers’  school  at 
Ouanaminthe  is  approximately  50  per  cent  completed.  These  are 
the  last  two  constructions  of  the  above  mentioned  program,  and  with 
their  completion  additional  space  will  have  been  provided  for  2,000 
students  in  the  Brothers’  and  Sisters’  schools  and  in  national  schools. 

HONDURAS 

Vocational  school. — The  vocational  school  of  Tegucigalpa  is 
training  its  pupils  in  cabinet  work  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wicker 
furniture.  It  is  reported  in  the  press  that  the  pupils  are  developing 
into  good  craftsmen. 

School  tax. — The  school  assessment  for  1926  went  into  effect  in 
June,  property  owners  of  the  first  and  second  class  being  required  to 
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pay  ()  pesos;  third  and  fourth  class,  4  pesos;  fifth  and  sixth  class, 

3  pesos;  and  persons  without  property,  2  pesos. 

MEXICO 

Appropriations  for  agricultural  schools. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  recently  informed  the  press  that  the  President  of  the 
Republic  has  approved  the  increase  of  the  appropiiation  for  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  to  2,500,000  pesos.  Some  of  these  schools  are  to  be 
experiment  stations  and  others,  schools  of  farming,  including  animal 
industry. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  reports  that  the  President 
has  approved  the  expenditure  of  6,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction 
of  the  Juarez  Valley  Agricultural  School,  the  greater  part  of  the  sum 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  sugar  mill  to  grind  the  cane  crop 
of  the  Zicotenical  region.  The  sugar  business  will  therefore  be 
taught  to  students  of  the  agricultural  school. 

Illiteracy. — In  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  States, 
Dr.  Puig  Casauranc,  Secretary  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico, 
recently  requested  their  earnest  cooperation  in  the  spread  of  public 
education  tbrougbout  the  country.  His  letter  was  in  part  as  follows: 

.\s  I  am  sure  yon  will  agree,  the  educational  program  for  1927  should  be  formu¬ 
lated  some  months  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  *  *  *  A.  study  of  the 

most  recent  and  complete  statistics  shows  that  in  1925  a  total  expenditure  of 
almut  20,tKK),(M)0  pesos  by  State  and  local  governments  was  made  for  educa¬ 
tion.  *  ♦  ♦  The  Federal  Government  in  1925  spent  23,252,992  pesos  on 
education,  aside  from  .school  construction  and  repairs,  whereas  in  1926  it  will 
probably  ex|)end  no  less  than  25,000,000  |)e.sos.  This  includes  expenditures  for 
143,000  pupils  in  Federal  primary  schools  outside  of  the  Federal  District.  It  is 
thought  that  the  number  of  such  pupils  will  in  1926  reach  nearly  200,(XX)  because 
of  the  addition  of  1,001)  liew  rural  schools  which  have  l)een  opened. 

The  1921  census  figures  showed  the  |)erccntagc  of  illiterates  to  be  62.29,  while 
1926  statistics  show  that  there  are  iu  the  country  2,652,199  children  of  school 
age,  of  whom  only  1,040,521  are  attending  school,  or  35.57  per  cent  of  the  school 
p>pulation.  Therefore  of  each  10  Mexican  children  6  are  not  attending  school. 
T.ic  need  of  rural  schools  is  very  great,  the  total  numlwr  now  maintained  by  the 
States  Iming  4,635  and  by  the  Federal  Government  2,690. 

t^ch  .State  is  re  piested  to  establish  and  maintain  in  1927  a  number  of  rural 
schools  commensurate  with  the  factors  of  population,  numlH'r  of  townships,  and 
illiteracy,  and  in  return  the  Federal  Government  will  engage  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  as  a  minimum  the  same  number  of  rural  schools  within  that  State's  terri¬ 
tory.  *  ♦  ♦  The  cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  is  .sought 

both  in  securing  material  eilucational  benefits  and  in  spreading  the  principles  of 
education. 

Nok.mal  schools. — There  are  33  official,  or  public,  normal  schools 
in  the  country  and  17  private.  The  oldest  of  these  schools  is  the 
State  institution  at  Zacatecas,  which  was  established  in  1825.  The 
second  oldest  normal  school  is  a  private  school  in  Puebla,  which  dates 

6C.42— 26t— Hull.  10 - 7 
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from  1857,  and  the  third,  an  official  school  in  Sinaloa,  established  in 
1873. 

PANAMA 

Bolivarian  University. — As  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Boli¬ 
varian  Congress  Dr.  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Senor  Samuel  Lewis  themselves  set  in  place  a  marble 
marker  showing  where  the  Bolivarian  University  is  to  be  erected  in 
Panama  City.  The  stone  hears  the  inscription:  “Universidad  Boliv- 
ariana,  24  de  junio  de  1926.”  Senor  Mendez  Pereira,  who  was 
President  of  the  Bolivarian  Congress,  made  an  eloquent  address 
setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the  future  Bolivarian  University. 

Scholarships  in  obstetrical  nursing  school. — Two  scholar¬ 
ships  were  recently  offered  in  the  National  School  of  Obstetrical 
Nursing  to  candidates  from  the  Provinces  of  Panama  and  Chiriqul. 
The  graduates  of  this  school  are  trained  in  the  scientific  care  of 
obstetrical  cases.  In  selecting  candidates  for  admission  preference  is 
given  to  graduate  nurses,  and  thereafter  to  other  persons  of  satis¬ 
factory  qualifications. 

PARAGUAY 

University  extension. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  a  course  in  political  economy  was  begun  in 
Asuncion  on  June  17,  with  Dr.  Rudolfo  Ritter  as  teacher.  The  lec¬ 
tures,  which  are  given  every  Thursday,  constitute  a  trial  of  the 
university  extension  idea  and  are  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

Congress  of  History*  and  (Jeography. — According  to  a  decision 
of  the  committee  in  charge,  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  History 
and  Geography  was  postponed  from  August  until  October  12  of 
this  year.  This  date  will  not  only  give  the  participants  a  longer 
time  to  prepare,  hut  will  coincide  with  a  most  significant  anniversary 
in  American  history. 

New  courses. — Due  to  the  general  interest  shown  in  the  study  of 
English,  classes  in  that  language  have  been  opened  in  the  Gimnasio 
Paraguayo  in  Asuncion. 

Courses  have  also  been  established  in  the  normal  school  for  the 
preparation  of  kindergarten  teachers  to  the  end  of  establishing  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  kindergartens  as  soon  as  possible. 

PERU 

English  lessons  by  radio. — The  manager  of  the  Lima  broad¬ 
casting  station,  OAX,  realizing  the  possibilities  of  radio  along  educa¬ 
tional  lines,  proposes  to  broadcast  a  course  of  lessons  in  English, 
thus  increasing  radio  enthusiasm  and  making  his  station  useful  in 
the  development  of  education  in  Peru.  The  classes  will  be  taught 
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by  a  (jualified  instructor,  from  a  well-known  textbook,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  complete  course  to  be  taught.  The  course  will  cover 
20  weeks,  two  half-hour  lessons  being  given  each  week. 

League  against  illiteracy. — This  educational  league,  founded 
in  Lima  June  20,  1925,  gave  very  satisfactory  results  during  its 
first  year.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  league  a  branch  was 
opened  in  Callao  under  the  patronage  of  the  Modern  Labor  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Peru.  Five  months  after  the  work  of  the  league  had  been 
under  way  40  men  and  women  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write 
as  shown  by  examinations  held  at  that  time.  At  present  252  persons 
are  registered  for  instruction  at  the  headquarters  of  the  league 
in  Lima,  and  62  in  the  branch  at  Callao.  The  founder  and  president 
of  the  league  is  Senorita  Haid^e  Pantoja  Rosales,  while  Senora 
Hortensia  S.  de  Oliveros  is  vice  president,  and  Senorita  Laura  E. 
Aboado  is  president  of  the  board  of  teachers. 

SALVADOR 

Instruction  in  history,  georgaphy,  and  civics. — On  June  11, 
1926,  the  President  approved  a  law  passed  by  the  National  Assembly 
on  April  23,  1926,  providing  that  the  geography,  history,  and  civics 
of  Salvador  shall  be  taught  in  schools  and  universities  only  by  native- 
born  teachers. 

URUGUAY 

Industrial  schools. — The  Minister  of  Public  Education  has 
given  his  approval  to  a  bill  presented  to  the  Senate  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  industrial  schools  in  all  Department  capitals  which  are  not 
now  provided  with  such  schools. 

Celebration  of  birthday  of  Artigas. — On  June  19,  1926,  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General 
Jos^  Artigas,  leader  of  the  “Orientals”  who  founded  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  was  celebrated  in  Montevideo  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  programs  carried  out  in  schools  and  societies,  patriotic  or  social, 
included  recitations,  music,  and  essays.  A  special  celebration  was 
held  in  El  Sauce,  where  the  house  in  which  Artigas  was  born  still 
stands. 

VENEZUELA 

New  laboratory  equipme.nt. — On  June  18,  1926,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  facilities  of  the  Central  University  of  Venezuela,  at 
I  Caracas,  had  been  materially  broadened  by  recently  purchased  labo- 
j  ratory  equipment  and  the  repair  of  the  laboratories,  especially  those 
of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  departments. 


ARGENTINA 


Railroad  labor  agreement. — On  June  11,  1926,  an  agreement 
for  the  recognition  of  the  railroad  union  and  an  increase  in  wages  was 
signed  by  the  labor  delegates  and  the  administrator  general  of  the 
Central  Cordoba  Railroad.  This  agreement  was  similar  to  others 
signed  previously  by  other  railroads  on  like  matters. 


ARGENTINA 

Argentine  Red  Cross  officers. — A  letter  to  the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  from  the  vice  president  of  the  Argentine 
Red  Cross  states  that  the  new  executive  council  for  the  period  of 
1926-27  has  been  elected,  as  follow's: 

President,  Dr.  Julio  R.  Garino;  viee  pre.sident,  Dr.  .4ngel  H.  Roffo;  treasurer 
general,  Senor  Pedro  Bidondo;  assistant  treasurer.  Dr.  Angel  M.  Gimenez;  secre¬ 
tary  general,  Senor  Pedro  Lalanne;  assistant  .secretary,  Senorita  Maria  Barillatti; 
members:  Dr.  .\l)el  Zubizarreta,  Dr.  Gregorio  Ariloz  .\lfaro.  Dr.  Horaeio  BiVcar 
Varela,  Dr.  Gregorio  S.  Tejerina,  Dr.  F'elipe  Ju.sto,  Dr.  Roberto  M.  Dodds,  Dr. 
Franei.seo  de  Veyga,  Gen.  Severn  Toranzo,  Dr.  .\llierto  Vinas  and  St'fiora 
Manuela  Vedia  de  Molina.  The  directors  of  sections  are:  School  of  Nursing  and 
Sanitary  Stations,  Dr.  Nicadas  Lozano;  admini.stration  and  personnel,  Sefior 
Nicolas  de  rniuia;  Nurses’  Homes,  Dr.  Cecelia  Grierson;  and  the  Junior  Red 
Cro.ss,  Prof.  Jidio  F.  Picarel. 

Cheap  housing. — On  Juno  8,  1926,  286  cheap  houses  were  awarded 
by  lots  drawn  in  the  Buenos  Aires  city  hall  to  future  residents  in 
srpiares  G,  H,  I,  and  K,  in  Liniers  ward.  The  houses  were  built  by 
the  General  Company  of  Modern  Construction. 

BOLIVIA 

Playgrounds. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
La  Paz  public  playgrounds  will  be  established  in  four  different 
districts  of  that  city. 

Donation  for  anti-tubuculosis  league. — The  League  Agai.n’st 
Tuberculosis,  of  which  Senora  Maria  Luisa  Salinas  Vega  de  Siles, 
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the  first  lady  of  Bolivia,  is  president,  has  received  recently  a  donation 
of  10,000  bolivianos  from  Senor  Federico  (Irocnewald,  who  for  many 
years  was  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  La  Paz. 

BRAZIL 

Shelter  for  abaxdoxed  childrex. — As  a  result  of  the  conditions 
revealed  by  the  investifiation  of  eases  appearing  in  the  juvenile  court, 
Dr.  Mello  Mattos,  the  judge  of  that  court,  has  advocated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  asylum  for  minors  under  the  patronage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  philanthropy  to  care  for  children  found  begging 
in  the  streets.  The  asylum  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  100  children  and 
an  annex  containing  a  dispensary.  As  the  President  of  Brazil  has 
been  responsible  for  the  new  government  activities  affording  assist¬ 
ance  and  protection  for  children,  the  asylum  is  to  be  named  in  his 
honor,  the  Arthur  Bernardes  Refuge. 

Rural  tkavelixg  dispexsakies. — To  carry  on  the  work  of  venereal 
prophylaxis  in  the  State  of  Parahyba  do  Norte,  traveling  dispensa¬ 
ries  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Rural  Prophylaxis  Bureau  to  admin¬ 
ister  specifics  to  persons  suffering  from  syphilis.  This  particular 
section  of  the  country,  according  to  official  statistics,  showed  the 
highest  percentage  of  patients  with  this  disease,  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  wrong  diagnosis  had  caused  the  sufferers  to  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  without  means  of  cure.  The  traveling  dispensaries,  however, 
are  bringing  hope  into  the  remotest  hills  and  plateaus.  Each  of  the 
three  traveling  dispensaries  operating  from  Bababeiras,  Serraria,  and 
Areia  has  a  physician,  a  nurse,  and  an  orderly,  who  travel  with  the 
necessary  equipment  on  pack  animals.  Registration  shows  that 
5,118  sufferers  from  syphilis  have  been  examined,  and  have  received 
20,000  doses  of  neosalvarsan.  Later  other  sanitary  commissions 
will  be  sent  to  other  sections  to  carry  on  the  work  of  stamping  out  the 
disease. 

VisiTiXG  Argextixe  sciextist. — Dr.  Fernando  R.  Torres,  a  well- 
known  Argentine  medical  scientist,  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1920,  to  invite  Brazilian  medical  men  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  First  Pan  American  Tuberculosis  Congress  to  be  held 
next  year  in  the  city  of  Cordoba,  Argentina,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  of  concerted  action  throughout  the  three  Americas 
for  combating  tuberculosis,  a  common  enemy. 

Medical  School  Hospital.--  The  corner  stone  of  the  Clinical 
Hospital  of  the  Medical  School  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  laid  on  June 
19,  192(>,  the  ceremony  being  attended  by  the  President,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  cabinet,  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  medical  stu¬ 
dents.  The  hospital  of  1,800  beds,  named  in  honor  of  President 
Arthur  liernardes,  is  to  be  completed  witbin  five  years.  Of  the 
separate  wards  the  first  to  he  completed  will  be  the  pediatric  sec- 
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tion,  with  350  beds,  to  be  opened  within  eight  months.  The  cost  of 
the  hospital,  budgeted  at  25,000  contos,  is  to  be  raised  by  a  surtax 
of  5  per  cent  on  alcoholic  beverages.  The  sick  poor  will  be  treated 
here  with  the  most  modern  methods  and  equipment,  since  the  hos¬ 
pital,  according  to  the  Brazilian  press,  is  to  be  the  largest  in  South 
America. 

Arge.ntine  scout  reaches  Rio  de  .Taxeiko. — An  Argentine  boy 
scout,  Gabino  Ferreyra,  has  completed  a  long  hike  of  8,000  kilo¬ 
meters,  leaving  Cordoba,  Argentina,  on  April  5,  1925,  and  passing 
through  the  Argentine  Provinces  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  Catamarca, 
Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  thence  into  the  high  plateaus  of  Tupiza 
and  the  Bolivian  Provinces  of  Potosi,  Oruro,  and  La  Paz,  reaching 
the  latter  on  July  31,  1925,  where  he  remained  a  month.  There  he 
met  Eugenio  Galliano,  a  Brazilian  scout,  with  whom  he  e.xchanged 
scout  staffs,  promising  to  deliver  the  Brazilian  scout’s  staff  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  P'rom  La  Paz  he  went  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  and 
thence  to  Puerto  Suarez,  which  he  reached  on  January  5,  1926.  In 
the  Bolivian  mountains  the  temperature  was  19®  C.  below  zero, 
whereas  from  Cochabamba  to  Matto  Grosso  in  Brazil  he  had  to 
cross  a  district  of  tropic  heat.  On  May  18  he  reached  Sao  Paulo, 
and  on  June  14  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  scout  carried  a  book  of  signed 
statements  from  military  and  other  authorities  testifying  that  he 
reached  the  various  cities  on  foot  and  without  arms,  unaided  by  the 
Government.  He  brought  friendly  greetings  from  the  Bolivian 
scouts  to  their  fellow  scouts  of  Brazil,  in  addition  to  messages  from 
the  Argentine  scouts. 

CHILE 

CoRRESPoxDEXCE  COURSE  IX  HYGIENE. — A  fcw  months  ago  the 
Department  of  Sanitary  Education  sent  a  note  to  the  F^xecutive 
Committee  of  the  Teachers’  Association  requesting  that  body’s  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  preparation  of  a  correspondence  coui’se  in  hygiene 
to  be  conducted  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Health  for  the  benefit  of 
primary  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

Industrial  social  welfare. — Social  welfare  activities  among  the 
workers  in  the  nitrate  region,  according  to  information  from  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  have  been  much  increased.  The  Nitrate  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  invested  about  12,000,000  pesos  in  sanitation  and  health 
work.  On  its  staff  are  38  physicians,  82  medical  students,  and 
55  midwives.  It  has  constructed  in  various  places  31  wards  for 
maternity  or  other  hospital  cases,  each  ward  being  provided  with 
a  dispensary  for  free  distribution  of  medicine  to  the  families  of  the 
workers.  In  most  of  the  plants  a  home  disinfection  service  has  also 
been  established.  The  Arica-La  Paz  Railroad  has  also  established 
dispensaries  on  the  main  fioints  of  the  line.  The  nitrate  industry 
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maintains  144  private  schools  and  pays  a  subsidy  to  58  Government 
schools.  Children  of  the  nitrate  workers  who  show  promise  are 
sent  to  the  Santiag:o  Vocational  School  or  the  Antofagasta  Nitrate 
Industrial  School.  There  are  in  the  nitrate  fields  night  schools  and 
libraries  which  together  have  8,000  books  and  20,000  pamphlets, 
furnished  by  the  Nitrate  Producers’  Association. 

Cheap  housi.vg. — Early  in  June  the  Citizens’  Commission  of 
Iquique  requested  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Charity 
the  privilege  of  carrying  out  a  housing  development  for  workmen 
under  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  308  on  cheap  housing.  The  minister 
replied  th^'t  he  would  recommend  the  project  to  the  Council  of  Social 
Welfare,  since  this  plan  would  ameliorate  the  housing  shortage  now 
e.xisting  in  Iquique 

Rent  cocrts  est.ablished. — The  tribunals  on  rentals  and  housing 
provided  for  by  law  were  formally  constituted  on  June  7,  for  the 
adjustment  of  differences  between  property  owners  and  tenants. 

Red  Cross  Association.— The  Women’s  Red  Cross  Association 
of  Chile  has  organized  vaccination  commissions  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  vaccinating  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago  against  smallpox. 

COLOMBIA 

Re.stiuctions  on  sale  of  liqcok. — On  July  3,  1926,  a  decree  was 
issued  regulating  article  8  of  Law  No.  88  promulgated  in  1925, 
regarding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages.  This  decree  forbids 
the  sale  of  liquor  within  a  radius  of  1  kilometer  around  any  railroad 
construction  camp,  under  the  penalty  of  50  pesos  fine  for  the  first 
offense.  The  above-mentioned  decree  also  states  that  barrooms  or 
billard  parlors  shall  not  be  opened  within  one  block  of  schools,  and 
establishes  a  fine  of  50  pesos  for  persons  failing  to  comply  with  this 
order. 

CO.STA  RICA 

Infant  .mortality  in  San  Jo.se. — .\  recent  report  of  the  Child 
Health  Station  of  San  Jose  for  the  year  1925  stated  that  although  the 
birth  rate  in  Costa  Rica  was  higher  than  that  of  Austria,  England, 
France,  Spain,  or  Germany,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  also  high, 
reaching  237  in  San  Jose.  The  infant  mortality  rate  in  San  Jos4  for 
each  of  the  past  5  yeais  is  strikingly  similar  and  appears  to  point  to 
relatively  constant  causes.  It  is  as  follows; 
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According  to  the  C’hild  Health  Station  many  of  these  deaths  have  as 
an  underlying  cause  the  ignorance  ami  poverty  of  the  parents,  since 
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a  inoro  detailod  study  reveals  a  smaller  pereentajie  of  deaths  ii.  the 
portion  of  the  city  inhabited  hy  the  well-to-do. 

Although  limited  in  its  seope  and  even  yet  not  presentiiifr  the  most 
perfect  conditions,  the  work  of  the  Child  Health  Station  has  shown 
that  many  children’s  lives  mi|;ht  he  saved.  Of  the.  133  children 
cared  for  hy  the  institution  duriri"  the  past  year  only  12  died;  this 
is  an  averafrc  of  90.2  per  1,000,  in  comparison  to  237.8  per  1,000  of 
San  Jos#  infants  who  were  not  eared  for  hy  the  station. 

CUBA 

Summer  camp  for  children. — At  a  recent  meetiiifr  in  Hahana  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Mothers  and  Infants, 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Health  {rave  an  account  to  the  committee  of 
the  openinjr  of  a  summer  camp  for  children  which  has  been  established 
near  that  city.  This  colony  is  named  Marla  de  los  Angeles  Gran, 
in  honor  of  the  little  granddaughter  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  secretary  also  advised  the  committee  of  the  plans  under  consider¬ 
ation  hy  his  department  to  organize  similar  camps  in  other  parts  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to  establish  in  Santiago 
de  la  Vegas  an  agricultural  colony  for  children  where  they  may  learn 
the  rudiments  of  farming. 

Hospital  improvements. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Health  has 
completed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital  for  skin  diseases 
in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Plans  have  also  been  made  for 
adding  to  the  large  Calixto  Garcia  Hospital  in  Hahana;  six  new 
pavilions  and  a  special  section  for  children  will  be  constructed.  The 
operating  rooms  in  this  magnificent  hospital  are  equal  to  the  best  in 
New  York  City.  Additions  will  also  be  made  to  the  Hahana  matern¬ 
ity  hospital.  At  Sagua  la  Grande  plans  are  under  way  for  building 
a  well-equipped  maternity  hospital,  financed  by  the  Ona-Ribalta 
Foundation  of  that  city. 

Campaign  against  infant  mortality. — With  the  purpose  in  view  of 
commencing  an  energetic  campaign  against  infant  mortality  through¬ 
out  the  Republic,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Health  has  sent  a  circular 
to  local  health  authorities  embodying  18  questions.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important:  What  information  can  be  obtained 
regarding  tuberculosis  in  childnm  from  infancy  to  school  age?  Are 
births  promptly  registered?  Is  instructiim  on  proper  nutrition  for 
children  given  in  the  schools?  What  information  can  be  obtained 
on  the  general  feeding  of  infants  and  small  children?  What  effect 
on  children  has  the  use  of  alcohol  by  parents?  What  data  can  be 
obtained  regarding  the  use  of  patent  medicines  for  ehildren’s  ailments? 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  milk  sup|)ly?  Is  much  condensed  or 
powdered  milk  used? 
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Philanthropic  work  of  the  Rotary  Clcb. — A  committee  from 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Hahana  recently  called  on  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Health  and  Public  Cbarities  to  solicit  permission,  in  the  name  of  the 
R(»tary  Club  of  Sancti  Spiritus,  to  construct  in  that  city  a  club  house 
and  a  dispensary,  the  latter,  when  finished,  to  become  the  property  of 
the  (lovernment  but  to  be  financed  by  the  Rotary  Club. 

Recreation  center. — A  modern  playgrround  and  recreation 
center  has  been  opened  in  the  town  of  Guanabacoa.  This  park, 
which  covers  appro .ximately  9,630  sipiare  meters,  is  divided  into 
two  sections  by  a  concrete  balustrade,  one  side  being  reserved  for 
adults  and  the  other  side  for  children.  Amusements  for  older  chil¬ 
dren  include  tennis,  basket  ball  and  roller  skating.  Around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  park  there  is  a  course  three  meters  wide  for  bicycling. 

GV.ATEMALA 

Patent  medicines. — Since  the  enactment  of  a  recent  law  restrict¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  patent  medicines,  an  official  campaign  has  been  started 
against  them.  General  hygienic  conditions  in  pharmacies  and  drug 
stores  have  improved  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  success  attained  will  be 
a  stimulus  for  even  greater  activity  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
avalanche  of  patent  medicines  and  to  establish  a  basis  for  a  purely 
national  pharmaceutical  industry. 

Improved  prison  conditio.ns. — A  new,  fully  equipped  dining  room 
was  inaugurated  on  June  30  in  the  prison  for  women  of  Guatemala 
City.  Puring  the  same  day  a  patriotic  program  in  which  many  of 
the  prisoners  took  part  was  held  to  commemorate  the  historic  events 
of  1871.  Under  the  present  director,  discipline  has  been  humanized, 
and  instruction  in  practical  work  is  being  given. 

HAITI 

Work  in  rural  clinics. — The  attendance  at  rural  clinics  during 
the  last  few  months  has  shown  very  satisfactory  results.  The  most 
notable  increase  was  that  at  the  Marmelada  clinic,  which  during  June 
jumped  from  the  usual  20  or  30  patients  to  150  and  more.  The  latter 
part  of  May  a  weekly  roadside  clinic  was  begun  in  the  mountainous 
district  between  Ennery  and  Saint-Michel.  After  five  weeks  the 
attendance  increased  to  between  20  and  40  weekly,  and  all  indications 
point  to  a  steady  growth.  This  little  roadside  gathering  affords  great 
relief  to  persons  who  otherwise  would  never  receive  any  medical 
treatment. 

MEXICO 


Red  Gro.ss  aids  flood  victims. — .\  sanitary  brigade  of  the 
Mexican  Red  Gross  went  during  the  first  week  in  July  to  the  Hooded 
area  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  where  many  persons  lost  their  lives. 
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One  of  the  officers  of  this  brigade  had  served  previously  with  the 
brigade  on  duty  earlier  this  year  after  the  flood  in  Nayarit. 

Red  Cross  and  other  aid,  as  well  as  large  contributions  of  money, 
were  sent  to  Leon,  where  serious  floods  also  occurred. 

PANAMA  I 

Bust  and  tablet  in  memory  of  Doctor  Finlay. — During  the 
Bolivarian  Congress  last  June  the  Cuban  Government  presented  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  a  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay  and 
the  Habana  Rotary  Club  a  tablet  commemorative  of  the  same  eminent  | 
Cuban  physician,  who  propounded  the  theory  of  transmission  of  | 
yellow  fever  by  a  mosquito.  ■ 

Dr.  A.  Preciado,  delegated  by  the  Panaman  Government  to  accept 
the  gifts  from  Cuban  minister,  in  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  paid 
a  tribute  to  Doctor  Finlay,  saying  that  it  was  fitting  that  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  should  bear  his  name  and  that  the  bust  ^ 
and  tablet  should  remain  there  in  memory  of  his  notable  service  to 
humanity  in  aiding  to  rid  the  Tropics  of  a  deadly  disease. 

PARAGUAY  I 

Welfare  activities. — A  schedule  printed  on  June  15,  1926,  f 
reveals  some  of  the  many  phases  of  work  carried  on  by  the  Depart-  I 
ment  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare  in  Asuncion.  Lender  its  super-  r 
v'ision,  first  aid,  hospital,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  service  are  put  | 
within  reach  of  the  needy ;  child  welfare  is  promoted  by  a  gynecological  | 
clinic,  midwives,  visiting  nui'ses,  and  child  health  stations;  and  special  I 
asylums  and  hospitals  are  maintained  for  the  indigent  and  infirm,  the  I 
tubercular,  and  lepers.  Besides  a  laboratory,  an  antituberculosis 
dispensary,  and  an  institute  for  the  prophyla.xis  of  venereal  diseases, 
many  consultation  rooms  are  open  in  different  city  districts  and  the 
suburbs,  while  the  work  of  the  department  also  reaches  out  to  other  j 
cities  under  the  supervision  of  regional  physicians.  f 

The  official  statistical  report  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  | 
June,  1925,  shows  a  total  of  643  cases  treated  in  the  National  Hospital, 
while  under  the  public  dispensaries  there  were  listed  3,463  consulta-  ■ 
tions,  1,883  treatments,  277  ambulance  trips,  and  13,800  prescriptions  I 
given.  ■ 

t^XTENSION  OF  ANTIHOOKWORM  CAMPAIGN. — Oil  May  31  it  WaS  ^ 
announced  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  had  established  another 
sanitary  zone  in  an  extension  of  its  campaign  against  hookworm.  | 
The  regions  concerned  embrace  the  rich  sections  of  Acahay,  Ybycuf, 
Mbuyapey,  and  Quyquyo. 

PERU 

School  for  delinquents. — By  a  recent  h^xecutive  order  a  school  | 
for  delinquent  children  has  been  created  in  Lima.  Abandoned 
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children  under  18  years  of  age  or  those  accused  of  any  misdemeanor 
shall  be  placed  in  this  asylum  until  such  time  as  the  juvenile  court 
shall  decide  upon  their  transfer  to  some  other  institution  or  shall 
order  them  returned  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  police  are 
forbidden  to  take  minors  for  any  offense  whatsoever  to  the  police 
station  or  house  of  detention. 

SALVADOR 

Free  MEDICAL  SERVICE. — ()n  dune  5,  1926,  the  President  author¬ 
ized  the  creation  of  a  free  medical  service,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
serve  the  poor  in  every  municipality  of  the  Republic 

URUGUAY 

Municipal  housing  plan. — The  20  houses  constructed  by  the 
municipality  of  Montevideo  in  Penarol  have  been  completed  for 
about  a  year  but  have  only  recently  been  supplied  with  running  water. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  economic  dwellings  will  soon  be  turned  over 
to  the  public. 

Child  welfare. — During  May,  1926,  the  8  dispensaries  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  of  Public  C'harity  in  Montevideo  treated 
1,829  children,  of  whom  324  were  new  patients.  F^xaminations  were 
also  given  to  1,027  other  children  in  public  charity  institutions. 
The  milk  laboratories  distributed  18,110  liters  of  milk,  20,148  feed¬ 
ings  of  modified  milk,  and  667  cans  of  prepared  baby  foods.  The 
Children’s  House  admitted  69  children  and  lost  5  infants  by  death 
in  its  nursery.  The  Union  milk  station  and  nursery  cared  for  48 
children.  The  Mothers’  Canteen  of  the  Union  furnished  804  lunches. 
The  Wet  Nurse  Service  examined  72  candidates  for  this  class  of 
nursing;  wet  nurses  so  examined  and  registered  are  given  certificates 
and  are  recommended  free  of  charge  to  families  desiring  their  services. 
Inspectors  made  2,602  visits  to  oversee  wet  nurses  and  other 
children’s  nurses. 

VENEZUELA 

Prize  for  breast  feeding. — The  Simon  Rodriguez  Institute  of 
Caracas,  an  organization  of  a  social  and  scientific  nature,  has  recently 
created  a  prize  for  infants  reared  by  breast  feeding.  The  prize, 
which  is  500  bolivars,  will  be  awarded  annually  on  October  28 
(this  year  on  December  30)  to  the  child  who,  having  met  the  other 
requirements,  has  shown  the  greatest  gain  in  weight,  robustness, 
and  general  good  health  during  the  previous  six  months. 

Gift  of  house. — The  Gaceta  Oficlal  on  June  29  published  a  law 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Executive  to  donate  a  house  owned 
by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  Orphans’  Home  of  the  city  of 
Ocuniare  del  Tuy. 
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BOLIVIA 


Homage  paid  to  Bolivian  poet. — On  May  28,  1926,  an  interost- 
injr  cereinonv  took  place  in  one  of  the  theatres  of  Cochahamha  in 
honor  of  the  Bolivian  poet,  Adela  Zainwiulio.  President  Siles  and 
other  hijrh  (lovernment  officials  went  to  Cochahamha  to  do  honor 
to  the  distiiifiinshed  writer  and  educationist. 

COLOMBIA 

New  ('abinet. — Dr.  Mijrnel  Ahadfa  Mendez,  whose  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  Republic  took  place  on  August  7,  1926,  has 
appointed  the  following  cabinet:  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr. 
Marco  Fidel  Suarez;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Jorge  Velez;  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  Dr.  Ignacio  Rengifo;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Dr. 
J.  A.  (lomez  Recuero;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Mariano 
Ospina  Perez;  Minister  of  Industries,  Dr.  Salvador  Franco;  Min¬ 
ister  of  Telegraphs  and  Posts,  Dr.  Silvino  Rodriguez;  and  Minister 
of  Instruction  and  Public  Health,  Dr.  Jos4  Jesus  Garcia. 

COSTA  KICA 

Statue  of  Juan  Rafael  Moka. — During  June,  the  Costa  Rican 
('ongress  approved  the  project  for  the  erection  of  a  inonuinent  to 
Juan  Rafael  Mora,  an  early  President  of  the  Republic,  as  a  just 
recognition  of  his  great  merit  and  unselfish  labors  for  his  native 
country.  The  sum  of  50,000  colones  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

DOMINICAN  KEPUBLIC 

Litekahy  and  scientific  center. — At  the  Union  Club  in  Santo 
Domingo  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  recently  to  discuss  the 
organization  of  a  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  club.  The  idea  of 
creating  this  organization  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  for  creating  an 
intellectual  society  in  the  capital  with  branches  in  other  cities  of  the 
Republic. 

GUATEMALA 


Aeroplane  presented  by  Mexico. — On  June  15,  the  formal 
delivery  of  an  airplane  given  Guatemala  by  the  Me.xican  Govern¬ 
ment  took  place  before  a  distinguished  assembly.  The  Mexican 
1().')4 
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Military  Commission  made  the  presentation,  which  was  followed 
hy  a  speech  of  acceptance  by  the  President  of  Guatemala,  while  an 
award  of  medals  to  the  aviator  and  the  mechanic  who  brought  the 
machine  from  Mexico  concluded  the  program. 

MEXICO 

Papers  of  Benito  Juarez. — On  July  17,  1926,  the  great-grand¬ 
children  of  Benito  Juarez,  hero  of  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
donated  to  the  National  Library  the  private  library  and  records  of 
Juarez  and  of  Sefior  Pedro  Santacilia,  secretary  and  son-in-law  of 
Juarez.  All  the  correspondence  of  Juarez  with  the  most  noted  men 
of  the  epoch  is  included,  as  are  many  papers  which  will  no  doubt 
clear  up  some  doubtful  points  in  the  country’s  history. 

PARAGUAY 

Monument  to  Uruguayan  patriot. — On  May  19,  1926,  the 
Congress  of  Paraguay  authorized  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Jos4  Gervasio  .Vrtigas,  founder  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Uruguay,  who  spent  his  last  days  in  Asuncion.  The  monu¬ 
ment  will  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  facing 
the  Artigas  S<*hool. 

SALVADOR 

Commemorative  stamps. — According  to  Diario  del  Salrador  of 
June  15,  1926,  new  stamps  with  interesting  designs  and  appropri¬ 
ate  inscriptions  are  to  be  issued  commemorating  the  first  Central 
American  games,  which  will  be  held  in  Mexico  in  October  of  this  year. 

URUGUAY 

Honors  for  Zorrilla  de  San  MartIn. — Among  the  honors 
planned  by  certain  organizations  for  Dr.  Zorrilla  de  San  Martfn, 
a  famous  Uruguayan  poet  and  intellectual,  is  a  public  subscription 
for  the  purchase  of  the  house  in  which  he  now  lives.  On  August  5 
a  tablet  was  placed  on  the  house  stating  the  public  source  of  the 
subscription.  It  is  also  planned  ti)  request  the  Government  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  push  the  reipiest  of  the  University  of  Monte¬ 
video  that  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  be  awarded  to  the  famous 
Uruguayan. 

VENEZUELA 

Independence  day. — The  115th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  national  independence  was  celelirated  by  Venezuela  on  July  5, 
with  special  patriotic  exercises  and  the  inauguration  of  many  public 
improvements. 
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AKl'.ENTINA 

<'oniliti«n  <if  Huomis  Aires  banks,  ineludini;  branch  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  at  elost“  of  i)iisiness  on  A|>r.  W, 

HUAZII 

The  silk  in<lustry  in  Sao  1‘anlo .  .  . 

Hruzil  nut  crop  prosiiect .  .  .  . 

Financial  situation  of  the  cit.v  of  Kio  <ie  Janeiro . . 

Pric«‘s  of  sugar  in  I’ernanibuco  for  .May.  Itrjti . 

Construction  of  telegrajih  line  in  .'^tate  of  Bahia . 

.\ew  tonnage  for  the  I.loyd  Bra.sileiro . 

Brazilian  kaolin . 

Review  of  Bnuilian  commerce  anil  iiulustrU-s  for  Slay,  l»2fi... 

Razing  of  the  Morro  do  Castcllo,  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

New  steamship  service  for  Bahia . 

Motor  omnibus  inaugurated  at  Bahia . 

Bahia  coffee  ex|)orts  during  May,  ItrJfi . 

Cacao  movement  at  Bahia  during  May . 

Button  factory  to  tie  establisheil  in  Bahia . 

Finances  of  the  State  of  Piauhy,  fisc-al  year  iy2.'i-iy2ti,  message 
of  the  President,  June  I,  iy2(i. 

ProiMiseil  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Oravata . 

Balance  she«*t  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  May,  lyM . 

Banks  of  Riode  Janeiro,  Brazil,  having  corrcsiKindence  in  the 
I'niteil  States. 

Coal  imiiorts  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  .May,  iy2f') . 

<  'rop  jirosiiects  for  .second  10  days  in  June,  lyjfi . 

Organization  of  road-laiilding  company  at  Comiuista . 

(  IIILE 

Hydroelectric  plant  for  Con<e|Kibn . 

The  cri.sis  in  the  nitrate  industry . 

t'Ol  OMRI.\ 

Forest  resources  of  the  Cartagena  eonsular  district . 

New  American  steamship. service  for  Cartagena.  .Sail  Francisi’o 
direi-t  to  Cartagena. 

Notes  on  the  coffee  crop . 

First  shipments  of  crude  iietroleum  from  Cartagena . . 

Suiiplemental  reiKirt  to  the  "  Forest  ri-sourci-s  of  Cartagena" 
Iteview  of  commerce  and  industries  for  i|uarter  ended  June  30. 

lyjfi.- 

(  (»»TA  HK  A 

Quarterly  refayt  on  Costa  Rica  products  exfiorteil . 

CUBA 

.Aliril  review  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  .N'lievitas,  ijuarter  ended 
.March  31,  1020. 

Cuban  market  for  rice  and  lieans . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Isle  of  l*ines,  ipiarter 
ended  J  une  :i0,  iy2fi. 

.Sugar  prwiuction  in  I'rovince  of  Santa  Clara,  for  the  years 
1021-22  to  iy2.'>-20. 

Review  of  .Nuevitas  consular  district,  ipi.'U'ter  ended  June  30, 
l'J20. 


I'ate 

.V  ut  hor 

iy2»i 

June  24  ' 

Dana  C.  Sycks.  consul  at 

Buenos  .\ires. 

■May  20  ; 

Walter  C.  Thurston,  consul  at 

Sao  Paulo. 

...do . 

Fred  C.  F^astin,  jr.,  vice  consul 
at  Manaos. 

June  1 

\.  Ctaulin,  con.sul  general  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

do.... 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuiai. 

June  7 

Howard  Donovan,  con.sul  at 

Bahia. 

June  11 

KoU‘rt  U.  Hnidford.  consul  at 

Hio  dc  Janeiro. 

June  13  1 

Do. 

...do . 1 

A.  (iaulin. 

..do . 

Do. 

j..  do . 

Howard  Donovan. 

[  June  10 

Do. 

|...do . 

Do. 

L  .  -Clo.... 

Do. 

‘  June  IS 

Do. 

,  ..do . 

Do. 

1  June  10 

.Nathaniel  P.  Davis 

'  June  21 

.\.  (taulin. 

1  June  2') 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

. . .  do . 

-Mian  Dawson,  vice  consul  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

...do . 

Howard  Donovan 

1  June  17 

John  h.  Stewart,  vict^consu  at 
C'oneei>ci6n. 

\  June  18 

(ieorge  D.  Hop|ier,  consul  at 
.Antofagasta. 

1  June  10 

la'Ster  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena 

1  June  22 

Do. 

1  July  1 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

;  July  2 

Lester  L.  Schnare. 

July  11 

Do. 

I  July  12 

1)0. 

'  July  8 

Roilerick  W.  Unckles,  vicei-on- 
sul  at  San  Jose. 

June  10 

^  F.dward  Calferty,  consul  in 
charge,  llahana. 

June  20 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 

July  2 

William  B.  .Murray,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  llabana. 

July  8 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  con.sul 
at  Nueva  Oerona. 

..  .do . 

Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  consul  at 
Cienfuegos. 

July  10 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs. 
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Report  received  to  August  15,  192^1 — ('ontiiiued 


Subject  j 

Date 

.Author 

DOillXICAN  REPUnur 

1926 

Incrcuseil  steamship  service  from  New  York  to  Dominican 
Kepuhlic.  (Hull  Insular  line.)  ' 

July 

' 

James  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Plata  district  for 
quarter  endeti  J  tine  30,  1926. 

ECU.!  DOR 

July 

13 

\\ .  .\.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Decree  establishing  a  central  ofTic-e  of  emission  and  redemption 
of  currency  in  Eciiailor. 

OUATEM.tLA  | 

July 

h 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  consul  at 
(luayaqiiil. 

The  bee  industry  in  Ouatenmia . , 

HAITI 

July 

13  1 

Philip  Holland,  consul  general 
at  Guatjmala  City. 

Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  Haiti . 

NICARAGUA 

June 

29 

Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  (juarter  ended  June  30, 
1926. 

PAN’AMA 

July 

9 

.A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Blueflelds. 

Extension  of  Chiriqui  railway . 

June 

26 

11.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

June  reiKirt  on  commerce  and  industries . 

July 

10 

Do. 

Establishment  of  the  Bolivarian  University  at  Panama  City.. 

PARAGUAY 

Do. 

Reopening  of  the  International  Products  Co.,  at  San  Antonio.. 

J  June 

2 

K.  M.  Scolten,  consul  ut  Asun¬ 
cion. 

Paraguayan  Ministry  of  Education . 

June 

10 

Do. 

.'Suggestions  regarding  remission  of  shipping  documents  to 
Paraguay 

TERU 

June 

Iti 

Do. 

Peru’s  production  and  trade  in  rice . . . 

salvaihjr 

June 

30 

Oeo.  A.  Makinson,  consul  in 
charge.  Callao-I-ima. 

Motor-vehicle  regulations  and  taxes  in  Salvador . 

June 

22 

W.  J.  McCatlerty,  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

Market  in  Salvador  for  paints  and  varnishes . . 

VENEZUELA 

July 

8 

Do. 

The  Maracaibo  aquetluct— preliminary  work  now  being  done.. 

June 

15 

-Alexamler  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Statement  of  the  "  Banco  Comercial  de  Miuacaibo,”  on  31st 
day  of  May,  1926, 

July 

* 

Do. 

